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Tue Scotch merchants of Colonial Virginia have always been considered : 
as a clannish group who contributed very little of lasting importance to the 
society of the new country, a class who lived an aloof, monkish life, apart 
from their fellow Virginians and scorned by them, scheming always only 
to make money, practicing thrift, and maintaining always their connection 
with Scotland itself, whither they returned to spend their declining years. ! 
They are usually said to have had little part in the Revolution, to have been | 
almost all Tories who left the state at the start of the conflict or else were 1 
allowed to remain on sufferance in a somewhat neutral state. At the end of 
the Revolution, they returned to collect their debts and resume their old 
positions. In general, this seems to have been true, but there were certainly 
exceptions, and it seems that it depended to some extent on the actual 
connections which they had with England or Scotland at the time of the 
outbreak of the Revolution, and the length of time they had been in the new 
country. Some of these Scotch merchants certainly made the new state their 
home, founded families here, and contributed a good deal to its growth. 
Such was the case of two men, both named James Hunter and of Scotch de- 
scent, who played vital roles in the economic life of Virginia during the 
Revolutionary period. One of these was the James Hunter who was master 
of the famous iron works near Fredericksburg which rendered such an im- 
portant service to the Revolutionary armies. The other, a man with whom 
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he has often been confused, was his younger cousin, a Fredericksburg mer- 
chant. The latter also played an important role in the confused mercantile 
life of Revolutionary Virginia. It is the purpose of this article to trace briefly 
the careers of these two men, for the light they throw on the problem of the 
Scotch merchant in Virginia society, and economic life in Virginia imme- 
diately before and during the Revolution. Beyond this, since the two men 
have normally been assumed to be the same, it will clarify their identities for 
those interested in the Revolution in Virginia." 

The master of the iron works was usually referred to by his contemporaries 
as James Hunter, Sr., merely James Hunter, or “Old Hunter,” to distinguish 
him from his cousin and contemporary called James Hunter, Jr., or “Jamie.” 
The older man, despite the fact he rendered a very valuable service to the 
Revolutionary cause, seems to have remained more aloof from the political 
and social scene of his time, and to have followed more closely the usual 
policy of remaining a Scotchman in his new environment. A bachelor, he 
left no descendants to perpetuate his line among the families of the Ante- 
bellum South. On the other hand, James, Jr., the merchant, was a man who 
cultivated the social graces, and was personally known and well liked by 
the leading men of his day. He performed mercantile commissions for the 
Washingtons and Lees, among others, and apparently was socialiy accepted 
by the landed aristocracy around Fredericksburg. While his direct descend- 
ants settled in Georgia, the descendants of his brother, William, established 
one of the most notable of Virginia families, the Hunter family of Essex 
County, whose most famous representative was R. M. T. Hunter, U. S. 
Senator from Virginia before the Civil War and Secretary of State in the 
Confederate Government. From the descendants of this family, the business 
papers of James Hunter, Jr., have come into possession of the University 
of Virginia Library, and from them the story of his troubled life can be 
traced. 

The migration of the Hunter family of Scotland to Virginia was a part of 
that general influx of Scotch merchants into the tobacco colonies in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The progenitor of the American branch was 
one James Hunter of Duns, Scotland (n. 1660), a prosperous and well 


1See Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 1931), p. 67: 
By confusing the two, the picture Dr. Bruce draws is something of a composite of the two men. 
owever, she gives a good picture of the operation of Hunter's Iron Works during the Revolution, 
so those details are omi from this article. E. G. Swem, Virginia Historical Index (Roanoke, 
1934), I, 977, in a long list of references to James Hunter, makes no distinction. Letters to and 
from the two in the Revolutionary period in various sources are all assumed to be to or from the 
master of the iron works. 
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The Two James Hunters 5 


established merchant of that city.? At his death he was succeeded by a typical 
family partnership of his two sons, James and William. The business in- 
cluded from early years some connection with the tobacco trade with Vir- 
ginia, and William, the younger son, came thither to settle permanently in 
the 1730's. It was a period when settlement was fizst pushing beyond the 
fall line of the rivers into the Piedmont, and the Germans and Scotch-Irish 
were coming down into the Valley from Pennsylvania. In Tidewater, the 


boats of the London merchant could come directly to the planters’ wharves, - 


and no class of middlemen had grown up to handle trade. But the boats 
could not go beyond the fall line, so merchants and factors set themselves 
up at this point on the important rivers to handle the trade of the back coun- 
try. The result was the growth of the first important towns in Virginia out- 
side the state capitol at Williamsburg. To such places as Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, and Petersburg came merchants, mostly Scotch, to profit from 
the new form of trade. At first it was Fredericksburg and its companion 
town of Falmouth which were most important, for they had the best con- 
nections with the more settled portions of the Piedmont and the Valley. 
Fredericksburg rapidly became a thriving little town in which the Scotch 
merchants were the most important element. They did not limit their con- 
tacts to the back country, but soon came to act also as middlemen for the 
people of Tidewater, eventually coming to compete with the direct trade of 
the London merchants. By the time of the Revolution they were well on 
their way to establishing a new system of trade in Virginia in which middle- 
men played the most important role. In most cases, these early merchants 
were factors to start with, and often were kinsmen of established merchants 
in Scotland, or partners in Scottish firms. But like other people in the new 
country, some tended to develop a spirit of independence, and came to 
operate on their own.’ 

It appears that William Hunter was among the earliest of these Scotch 
merchants to appear in the Fredericksburg region. The first evidence we 
have of his being in Virginia is from a Scottish Jacobite exile, George Hume 





Martha T. Hunter and L. Q. Washington, A Memoir of R. M. T. Hunter (Washington, 1903), 
p- 16, 
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in 1757 asa se cmd fete tee-a, Gevcfeex In txdn, he Sedat aes ae 
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to ship tobacco to where I please and when I think it will be for the best, . . . I think it will be 
for our advantage not to have so great a connection with any Gentn or Company so as to be under 
Obligations . . .” — Allason Letter Book, 1757-60, p. 54-56, Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 
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of Orange County, who wrote his brother David in Scotland, February 7, 
1736, by James Hunter and instructed him to direct his reply to “the care of 
Mr. William Hunter merchant, Fredericksburg, Rap’n River Virginia.”* 
From the evidence of this letter, William Hunter had established himself 
in Fredericksburg as early as 1736, and his elder brother, James, was making 
trips to Virginia as a part of the business connection. However, there is no 
record of the acquisition of property by either in Virginia until 1741, when 
on June 4, William Hunter bought at public auction from the estate of 
Henry Willis, a river front lot in Fredericksburg adjacent to the public ware- 
houses of John Allan and Nathaniel Chapman.’ In October of the same 
year he established a ferry “from the Warehouse Landing over Rappahan- 
nock river to King George County.’ He was also engaged in one of the 
most common mercantile occupations of the period, the prosecution of suits 
against debtors. Three such suits are on record in the King George County 
Court in 1741.’ 

These evidences and others gleaned from the county records show Wil- 
liam Hunter becoming established as a merchant in the town of Fredericks- 
burg by the mid-1740’s. He was a part of a growing community of Scotch 
merchants around Fredericksburg and Falmouth who monopolized the trade 
of the region. While Scotch merchants certainly later came to be looked 
on with suspicion by the planters, perhaps the earlier arrivals in a new com- 
munity were not so regarded. Or perhaps William Hunter showed a greater 
willingness to become a part of the new community than others, for in 1743 
he married Martha Taliaferro, daughter of John Taliaferro, a planter of 
Spotsylvania. 

In 1744, John Taliaferro died, leaving to his son-in-law as a portion for 
his daughter Martha, land in Orange County “Called Rockett three Hun- 
dred Acres out of the Robinson Tract to be laid off where he pleases and 
three Negroes Named Lucy Libbey and Thom . . .” As a result of this 
alliance with the Taliaferro family and some small land purchases of his own, 
William Hunter became a small planter as well as a merchant and acquired 
for himself a position in the society of the fast growing community around 
Fredericksburg. At the same time he was improving his property in Fred- 


ericksburg and his warehouses are frequently mentioned in the records. 





4Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XX, 402. 

5Spotsylvania County Records, Spotsylvania C. H., Va., Deed Book C, p. 481-82. 

§Spotsylvania County Order Book, 1738-49, p. 143. 

7King George County Records, King George C. H., Va., Order Book No. 2, pp. 251, 255. 
- 8Spotsylvania County Will Book A, p. 395. 
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The Two James Hunters 7 


In August, 1746, George, a Negro belonging to the Rev. James Scott of 
Stafford was sentenced to be hanged for robbing these warehouses.’ He came 
to be referred to as William Hunter, Gent., and in 1749 his name appears as 
one of the Justices of the Peace for Spotsylvania along with John Minor, 
Larkin Chew, William Waller, Benjamin Grymes, and William Carr.” The 
appointment to this office indicated Hunter’s complete acceptance in the 
scheme of things by Virginia colonial society, as it was a position normally 
reserved for planters. However, as pointed out above, he was becoming 

ially a planter. In 1751, he made a purchase of a four hundred acre 
tract called Silverton Hill, adjacent to Fredericksburg, from the estate of his 
merchant friend, John Allan.” 

By his wife, Martha, William Hunter had three children, James, born 
November 6, 1746; William, born August 24, 1748, and Martha, born Oc- 
tober 20, 1749.'* This eldest son, James, was to become the merchant of 
Revolutionary days, and the younger son, William, the progenitor of the 
Hunter family of Essex County. 

In the meantime, in Duns, Scotland, the brother of William Hunter of 
Virginia, James Hunter, was caring for the European end of the business, 
operating the old established firm there. He also made occasional trips to 
Virginia and seems to have had property interests there. In the course of his 
life he had five sons and one daughter — James, John, Archibald, William, 
Adam, and Jane. 

All the sons were brought up in the mercantile business, and the eldest, 
James, soon began to make trips to Virginia. On September 11, 1746, 
George Hume, the Jacobite exile in Orange, notes that he is sending a letter 
to his brother, Patrick, by James Hunter “sone to James Hunter in Duns.” 
By 1749, he had removed permanently to Virginia and become an associate 
in the business of his Uncle William in Fredericksburg as a junior partner, 
and owing to the failing health of the older man, was carrying on most of 


the routine activities of that business,‘ Some time around 1750, his father, 





nm County Order Book, 1738-49, p. 386. 
10Spotsylvania County Order Book, 1749-55, p- 13- 

lg lvania County Deed Book D, p. 552-53. 

12“Family Register of Nicholas Taliaferro,” William & Mary Quartery, Ser. 2, I, 146. 

13Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., XXXVIII, 345. The name of James Hunter, whether father or son, 
appears a year earlier in the Spotsylvania records as having obtained an attachment against Alex- 
ander Grant. Order Book, 1738-49, p. 349- 

4The followi povetien ere eens We Rennentes their relationship: “. . . the 
Exrs will find a little Book wherein a settlement was with James Hunter the 4th day of 
March 1752 in propotion to our Stocks, in my desk, which with the year 1751 was Mutually 
Agreed to In the year 1749 I allowed him the profits as he had been at the Greatest Trouble 
about the store, end Mhawiee ter lis going to Haglaed cbter a debt of Wangheas end Alaais..” 


~ Spotsylvania Co. Will Book B, p. 185-88. 
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James Hunter of Duns died, and the management of the business there fell 
to his next son, John. On February 15, 1751, George Hume wrote to his 
brother, Dr. John Hume, to send his letters to “Mr. Jno. Hunter in Duns — 
directed to the care of Mr. Wm. and James Hunters’ merchants in Freder- 
icksburg, Rap’n River, Virg’a.”” James must have inherited a share in this 
business, for he remained for a long time in close business connection with 
John and with his other younger brothers. It was this James Hunter who 
was to become master of the iron works, and based on his slave holdings, one 
of the wealthiest men of his time in Virginia. Unlike his uncle, he never 
became prominent in the local political life, but he did become a planter as 
well as a merchant and industrialist. 

In 1754, William Hunter of Virginia died, leaving his three young chil- 
dren orphaned, for his wife had died earlier. He willed to the oldest, James, 
Jr., aged seven, his ferry lots in the town of Fredericksburg, ten and a third 
acres of land adjoining the town, and the 4oo-acre tract at Silverton Hill. To 
the younger son, William, went the Taliaferro land in Orange, a tract of 
400 acres in Culpeper County, and a house and plantation in Spotsylvania. 
The goods in the store were to be sold and the proceeds, after the settle- 
ment of just debts, together with personal property, household furniture, 
cattle, and nineteen slaves to be equally divided between the boys. The 
daughter, Martha, was provided for with a bequest of £1,000 currency, the 
interest off which she was to live on until she came of age or married. The 
three young children were left in the guardianship of the executors of the 
estate, William Taliaferro, Fielding Lewis, Charles Dick, and James Hunter. 
They were advised as to the education to be undertaken as follows: 

I desire that the boys may be Educated at the College of William & Mary as long 
as my Excrs. pleases & in the meantime Jams. Houses and Meadows may be rented 
both their Plantations keept workt on their account & as the Money arises from the 
store to be put to Interest and a particular Account keept of Each of their Disburs- 


ments. I desire my Girl may be put if possible in some Good Virtuous & desirable 
family, where she will have the opportunity of Improving in Morals and Man- 


ners, .. .16 


The administration of the properties, and the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the will fell mainly to James Hunter, Sr., as he was closely connected 
with the family. The manner in which he carried them out, and the hand- 


ling of the entire estate in the end caused considerable altercation, some- 





15Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., XX, 406. , 
16Will of William Hunter, Mar. 5, 1753, proved and recorded Mar. 5, 1754. Loc. cit. 
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The Two James Hunters 9 


thing which is clouded in obscurity, however, as are most of the financial 
matters between various members of the family. The stipulation for the 
education of the boys at William & Mary was never carried out. There is 
no record of the education of William, though his letters to his brother, 
preserved among the papers of James Hunter, Jr., in the University of Vir- 
ginia Library, show some education. The very provisions of the will pre- 
destined him to the planter’s life and James, Jr., to the mercantile. Old 
James seems to have decided to send the boy to the old home in Scotland 
for a mercantile education rather than to William & Mary. Henry Banks, 
his business associate during the Revolution, wrote that Hunter was “well 
educated in England, “Scotland, and at St. Omers in France, where he 
learned to be a polished gentleman which he practiced throughout his life.”” 

During his education in Europe, James, Jr., was particularly cared for by 
and associated with William Hunter, one of the younger brothers of James, 
Sr., who left his old home in Scotland and went to London to settle. Here 
William became intimately associated with an old established London mer- 
chant, George Spence, and he married Spence’s only daughter, Marianna. 
William dwelt in Fan Court on Fenchurch Street and carried on a business 
embracing the Virginia trade and the African slave trade. In the house of 
William Hunter of London, James, Jr., learned the arts of the genteel mer- 
chant, particularly those of careful book-keeping, letter writing, and filing, 
traits which show in his papers 

The business affairs of the Hunter family prospered during the early 
1760's, with connections of all the family close. Of the sons of James Hunter 
of Duns, James was in Virginia, William in London, John continued in 
charge of the old house in Duns, while Archibald stayed with William for 
a while, but later went to Holland in the employ of a Mr. Ellis."* Adam, 
the youngest, went to Virginia to join his brother James about 1764." 

'7Henry Banks, The Vindication of John Banks of Virginia Against Foul Calumnies published 
by Judge Johnson of Charlestown, South Carolina, and Dr. Charles Caldwell of Lexington, Ken- 

y, ... (Frankfurt, Ky., 1826), p. 8. This is a rare pamphlet, one copy of which is to be found 
in the Libary of Congres end one ia the William & Mary Lih . It is mainly concerned in vin- 
dicating the character of John Banks, Henry Banks’ brother, a famous revolutionary ° 
lator, against attacks on him by Gen. Nathanael Greene’s biographers on account of i 
deals in supplying the Southern Army in 1782, in which John Banks involved Gen. Greene. 
James Hunter, Jr., was connected with both John and Henry Banks in a business partnership, and 
Henry Banks is also particularly bitter against him, saying his only talents were those of acting 


t Archibald Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Oct. 27, 1770, Hunter Papers, University of Virginia 
Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

I9His name appears in the Spotsylvania records as entering bond as one of the guardians of 
William Hunter, orphan of William Hunter, deceased, Dec. 1, 1766. Will Book D, p. 281-82. 
The earlier date is based on a letter he wrote to James Hunter, Jr., Jan. 6, 1774, in which he re- 
fers to having resided with his brother for ten years. Hunter Papers. 
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James’ closest connections seem to have been with William Hunter in 
London, and William handled consignments and commissions for him there 
rather than the old house in Duns. In the course of time, as was usual be- 
tween merchants in Virginia and those in England, as well as between 
planters and merchants, James became indebted rather heavily to his brother 
William. But at the same time James was building up his properties in 
Virginia, branching out from the mercantile business to become a planter 
and entering into the business of iron manufacture. He may have taken 
advantage of his position vis-a-vis William and the fact he was handling 
the estate of James, Jr., to do this. At least we know that during the period 
he was making extensive land purchases in Fredericksburg and the sur- 
rounding counties.” One of the most extensive of these purchases was 
made in 1759 from the heirs of Alexander Spotswood — 1,750 acres of land 
in Culpeper County.”". 

Whether he took the cue from Spotswood’s earlier activities to enter the 
iron business is conjectural as is the time when he entered that business and 
set up the foundry at Falmouth. In 1761, he was shipping pig iron as well 
as tobacco to John Backhouse of Liverpool, and was engaged extensively in 
being a planter as well as a merchant.” Shipments of pig iron indicate that 
he was at least doing rudimentary manufacturing this early, so one might 
hazard a guess that he entered the business in the late 1750’s and purchased 
the Spotswood tract after his interest in that line had been aroused. His 
ventures seem to have grown far more extensive than those of William 
Hunter, his uncle, had been, and he was connected with his brother, Wil- 
liam in the African slave trade as well as in the tobacco trade to London. 
He was connected with several other prominent merchants of Virginia, 
among them John Mills of Tappahannock, in partnerships which were 
made and unmade from year to year after the usual custom, and besides the 
dealings with William Hunter in London, he also shipped extensively to 
John Backhouse of Liverpool.” 

While James prospered, William Hunter got into bad financial straits in 
1768, and was forced to flee to France in order to escape debtors’ prison, 
carrying with him his young cousin, James, Jr. William’s only resource 





20Spotsylvania Co. Deed Book E, pp. 57, 666-68; Book F, 33-34; 704-05; Book G, 139-41. 

2lHening, Statutes, VII, 323-30. 

a of letter from James Hunter to John Backhouse, Nov. 6, 1761, Stanard Papers, Univer- 
sity of Virginia Library. 

23See rfiention of some of James Hunter’s activities in letter, Thomas Jett to John Backhouse, 
July 5, 1770, W. & M. Quarterly (1), XVII, 21. 
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The Two James Hunters 11 


seems to have been the debts due from brother James, and on February 15, 
1769, he wrote him reproachfully: 

... The Balance of your private accot to me exceeds £6000 sterg. Mills’ is upwards of 
£1000, and both your African Engagements to me are considerably more . . . in future 
I may possibly be an Exile from the British Dominions if you neglect much longer 
to send my Effects to me . . . I cannot cease without testifying my astonishment that 
you have entirely forgot Jamie Hunter. I request you directly to remit him where- 
withal to enable his return to Virginia, to take possession of his Estate . . .* 


But no relief was forthcoming from this source. Perhaps James, Sr., was 
better able to command wealth in Virginia than in Europe. William wan- 
dered around France seeking means to settle his affairs so as to permit him 
to return to England, while James, Jr., found a position in the paper manu- 
factory of Richard Lancake just outside Paris. In the meantime, Archibald 
Hunter fell on evil days also, not receiving his wages for work done in 
Holland. As a result, he was forced to eke out a bare existence for himself 
and family in the counting house of Richard Dutton in Dunkirk, for he too 
was prevented from returning to England by responsibility for large debts 
there.” 

Both William and Archibald, in these dark circumstances, felt that the 
solution for James, Jr., was to go to Virginia to take over his property there, 
and in 1770 William wrote urging that course, and suggesting the possi- 
bility of getting Richard Lancake to transport his paper manufactory to 
Virginia: 

Virginia . . . hath more than half doubled its inhabitants since you left it . . . You 
have (as they say in America) everything within yourself. I speak of Place and People. 
Either in the Town of Fredg or on your Planta. on the fall hill, which is still preferable, 
you could establish the manufactory & our negroes can certainly serve for Workpeople, 
men women & children. Provisions you raise yourself — the simple defects are the 


crude materials, Paper and Drugs — and Linnen if that superiorly profitable Branch 
be enterprized — The Engraver and copper plates will be wanted . . .76 


In this letter, William also broached a scheme for transporting the seed 
of the Spanish white mulberry to Virginia to start the culture of the silk 
worm in the colony. While none of these schemes ever came to fruition, 
they indicate that the manufacture of iron was not the only endeavour 
which occurred to members of this family. But as time went on, the chief 





24William Hunter to Mrs. Marianna Hunter, Feb. 16, 1769, Hunter Papers. William quotes 
at length from a letter he had written his brother, James. 

5Archibald Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Dec. 13, 1770, Hunter Papers. 

26William Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., July 20, 1770, Hunter Papers. 
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preoccupation became simply that of finding some means for James, Jr., 
to go to Virginia, and William to return to England. 

William Hunter’s debt in London was largely due to one Alexander Bar- 
clay, another London merchant. The details of this affair are obscure, but 
it appears that Barclay was security for certain debts of the Hunters. At least 
William felt that Barclay could square him with the world, and laboured 
zealously to get him to come to France for some kind of settlement. Through 
Barclay, William Hunter got his first word of any help from his brother 
James. Barclay wrote him on August 17, 1770: 

I have received a Letter from Mr. John Mills p Capt Somervil — Mr. Mills says he 
has seen your brother James with Whom he has conversed about my Engagements for 
you and your Cousin James Hunter. Mr. Mills says your Brother seems Disposed, & says 
that as soon as he has settled matters in Virginia, he will do his utmost for you. — 
Mr. Mills says your brother is very Desirous that you and your Cousin should go out 
Imediately to Virginia as your Brother says it is the place in which he can best serve 
you, & that your Presence is necessary to Settle some unsettled acts — 2” 


James Hunter had requested that Barclay advance £100 to James, Jr., 
for the purpose of making the voyage, but Barclay refused, caustically com- 
menting that “the Partners in our House . . . see but little prospect of Re- 
turn as they justly observe appearances show your Brothers Promises are 
not to be Depended on . . ."* However, Barclay finally conceded that he 
would try to raise the money personally and bring it over to settle affairs 
with the two exiles, if William would give him bills of exchange for the 
entire amount due on his brother in Virginia, and then go out to Virginia 
himself.” However, it was not until December, 1770, that William was able 
to get Barclay over to Calais for a meeting, and there, after much haggling 
during the Christmas season, an agreement was reached, and soon after Wil- 
liam and James, Jr., were enabled to return to England.® They did not re- 
main in England long, for early in 1771, in company with William’s wife, 
Marianna, they set forth for Virginia, still indebted to Barclay for some 
£3,000 sterling, but hoping to find wherewithal in their new home to settle 
this matter. They reached Virginia early in May.*' They could not raise 
money from James Hunter, Sr., immediately to pay the debt, however, and it 





27Alexander Barclay to William Hunter, Aug. 17, 1770, Hunter Papers. 

28] bid. 

291 bid. 

50William Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Dec. 26, 1770, Hunter Papers. 

31George Spence to Mrs. William Hunter, May 4, 1771; George Spence to James Hunter, May 
11, 1771: “... By this time I judge they are near your Coast, sailed the 17th ulto from the downes 
with a fair wind . . . not doubting of a Kind reception from you...” Hunter Papers. 
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came up to plague James, Jr., three years later. James, Sr., was indebted to 
William in more ways than merely in the business concern. He also had 
romised a marriage settlement of £2,000 on William’s marriage to Marian- 
na Spence, but William later waived this in favor of an annuity to be paid his 
wife at his death. Many years later when the settlement of James, Sr.’s 
estate came into question, Marianna was to write: 
The Letter Old James wrote on my Marriage with promise to give me two thousand 
pounds I think should be held sacred as I only signed the release on provision I should 
have £50 p Annum and roo pr Annum after his Bror death — this you know I never 


received a Copper of Therefore I have sure a right to one — Nay his letter which 
brought me over told me I was to share his Fortune with him. . .* 


Thus while James Hunter was indebted to his brother and held proper- 
ties belonging to James, Jr., he was the only member of the family who had 
really established his wealth on solid foundations. By this time the iron 
works were clearly a going concern. In 1774, the English traveler, J. F. D. 
Smyth, refers to a “very valuable forge, and iron works, belonging to a Mr. 
Hunter,” just above Falmouth.** When James, Jr., and William arrived 
in Virginia, they too tried to build their fortunes by launching a trade ven- 
ture. A company was formed with John Taliaferro, a family connection, 
young William Hunter, and Adam Hunter, under the name of Hunters 
and Taliaferro. How much financial backing James, Sr., gave to the ven- 
ture is unknown, but he was not a member of the partnership. Adam Hunter 
was sent to England as commercial agent in September, 1772. He settled 
a scheme of trade with John Backhouse of Liverpool, and with Tate, Alex- 
ander, & Wilson of the same city. These firms were to send out their prod- 
ucts to Virginia consigned to Hunters & Taliaferro in Fredericksburg, and 
the latter were in turn to ship Virginia products to Liverpool. Adam Hunter 
noted with pride that the return cargo was not to be limited to tobacco. The 
planned operations of this firm show the change which had come over the 
Virginia trade in the mid-18th century, from the older system of direct con- 
signment by planters, to one where merchants in Virginia itself were act- 
ing as middlemen in the trade. These Liverpool merchants like John Back- 
house were not in the commission business for planters, but consigned car- 
goes to merchants in Virginia, who in turn sold them to planters or farmers.™ 
Adam Hunter indicates that London merchants were also interested in this 





32Marianna Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., July 3, 1785, Hunter Papers. 

33]. F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States (London, 1784), II, 151-52. 

34For a discussion of this change see L. C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States (Washington, 1933), I, 421-26. 
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kind of trade, for he went to that city too to try to establish correspondents, 
but had little success, a fact he attributed to the recent failure of Fordyce 
& Co., which had “banished credit almost entirely.”* 

The firm of Hunters and Taliaferro, unfortunately, was short-lived, for 
its capital was inadequate for its pretensions, and creditors were soon press- 
ing. The firm tried to extend itself too far, purchase of cargoes in the coun- 
try being made from James Robb, a merchant of Port Royal, and from a 
Capt. Livingston, in addition to the consignments bargained for in Eng- 
land.* Goods could not be disposed of for cash fast enough to meet the 
debts coming due for these purchases, so that Hunters & Taliaferro was 
soon in bankruptcy. These misfortunes fell heavily on Adam Hunter in 
London, and he was forced to surrender himself for confinement to the 
King’s Bench at the November term in 1773.*” Meantime, William Hunter 
died, and James, Jr., decided to go once more to Europe for reasons which are 
not altogether clear, leaving John Taliaferro to settle the company’s affairs. 
On his arrival, he found Adam complaining bitterly against Taliaferro for not 
making the proper remittances. Taliaferro, however, was too much engaged 
in his own troubled affairs in Virginia to worry much about Adam’s plight, 
writing him that: 

It has taken everything I could rake and scrape, to answer our Engagements in the 
Country . . . I am extremely sorry to find you so much incensed against us for our 
conduct. I am sure I have done everything in my power to give satisfaction . . . Our 
Commodities would not command cash . . . I have by Consent of Jas. & Willm. 
Hunter dissolved the Partnership, & am now Bonding the Debts as fast as I can. 


Jamie's leaving the country has thrown the whole Burthen of the Business on my 
Hands. . . 8 


John Taliaferro pursued the course of settling the company’s affairs in 
Virginia, regardless of the effect abroad. He attempted to hold up remit- 
tances of bills of exchange to James, Jr., and James Mercer, friend and at- 
torney for the latter was forced to resort to the subterfuge of sending these 
bills under cover to George Spence. Mercer wrote that both John Talia- 
ferro’s and William Hunter’s estates would probably have to be sold for the 
store debts, and that they therefore felt that James, Jr., should pay his 
share. In the end some eight negroes were sold from the Silverton Hill 





35Adam Hunter to Hunters & Taliaferro, Sept. 20, 1772, Hunter Papers. 
36John Taliaferro to Adam Hunter, Oct. 20, 1773, Hunter Papers. 
37Adam Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Sept. 28, 1773, Hunter Papers. 
38John Taliaferro to Adam Hunter, Oct. 20, 1773. 

39James Mercer to James Hunter, Jr., Sept. 29, 1773, Hunter Papers. 
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Estate to satisfy these demands.” This state of affairs left Adam Hunter 
and James, Jr., to commiserate each other in Europe. In addition the old 
debt of Alexander Barclay’s was hanging over the latter's head, so he once 
again fled to France. For a time he considered taking up his old position in 
the paper manufactory of Richard Lancake, or going into business with a 
goldsmith friend in Paris, John Gregson, who made and sold watches to 
the English nobility. He also dallied with other schemes, and thought for 
a time of getting the assistance of his cousin and namesake in them.“ This 
he broached to Adam, but the latter, embittered after his stay in debtor's 
prison, from whence he was only released through the aid of an old business 
friend and connection among the Fredericksburg Scotch merchants, Henry 
Mitchell of “the auld concern,” wrote doubtfully to his cousin on the subject: 

[I] can only promise, when I am so happy as to revisit Virga. I will speak to my 
Brother of the Things you mention, but will not take upon me to use any Arguments 
urging his Compliance with your Reque{st if] he does not voluntarily agree thereto, 
being determin’[d in the fJuture to have no altercation with him, nor further con{tact] 


than can be avoided. You will know, I lived with him as a Menial, & after ten years 
puzzling myself in his intricate matters, what Emolument have I realis’d?* 


Adam Hunter was at this time at Duns, Scotland, at the home of his 
brother John, awaiting passage to Virginia. James, Jr., meanwhile, nego- 
tiated once again with Alexander Barclay. If he set foot on English soil, 
he was subject to imprisonment for debt, but under some form of agree- 
ment with Barclay, he slipped into England and went to reside at the home 
of his cousin William Hunter's widow, Marianna.* Here he lived in hiding 
for a time, and continued to deal with Barclay. Sometime during this period 
he married Marianna.“ He seems finally to have come to an agreement 
with Barclay, and early in August, 1774, he and Marianna set out once 
more for Virginia.® Just what settlement was made is uncertain. It may be 
significant that George Spence died at this time leaving to his two daughters 
annuities to the amount of £100 to each, payable by Charles, Duke of 
Queensbury.* There is no later reference to the payment of this annuity 





“John Taliaferro to James Hunter, Jr., Sept. 21, 1783, and enclosed account. Hunter Papers. 

*!\Hugh Baillie to James Hunter, Jr., Nov. 1, 1773; Thomas Lancake to James Hunter, Jr., Jan. 
9, 1774; John and Elizabeth Gregson to James Hunter, Jr., Feb. 2, 1774. Hunter Papers. 

*2Adam Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Jan. 6, 1774, Hunter Papers. 

*8When Marianna Hunter returned to England is unknown. It may be possible that James 
Hunter, Jr.’s return in 1773 was to accompany her after the death of her husband. 

“Archibald Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Apr. 5 and May 13, 1774, Hunter Papers. 

Duncan Ingraham, Jr., to James Hunter, Jr., Octo. 18, 1774, Hunter Papers. 

Abstract of Will of George Spence, Mar. 24, 1774, Hunter Papers. 
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to Marianna Hunter, so there is reason to believe it may have been bargained 
off to clear her second husband of the Barclay debt. Marianna’s sister, 
Elizabeth Spence, came to Virginia with the Hunters at this time, and later 
married Alexander Phillips, a business associate of James Hunter, Jr., dur- 
ing the Revolution. It is significant that with James, Jr.’s removal to Vir- 
ginia and that of all the members of the Spence family,” little tie remained 
with the mother country. Only John Hunter remained at Duns, and the 
business connection with him seems to have given way to one with London 
for the Virginia branch of the family. Archibald remained at Dunkirk but 
in a bankrupt state. The stage was set for the making of two patriots in the 
two James Hunters. 

On his arrival in Virginia, James, Jr., received a note from his cousin 
and namesake saying: 


. .. | can only say my affections House and all are open to you my Sister & her Con- 
nections as usual and hope you will Allways make use of them. . 


So far as we are able to ascertain, relations between the two remained 
cordial, though they forraed no business connections afterward. James, Jr., 
instead launched into a mercantile business on his own during the Revo- 
lution, while the older man devoted most of his time to his iron works and 
plantations, not venturing much in the troubled commercial life of the days 
after the break with England. Adam Hunter forgot his grudge against 
his brother for his troubles in England, for he got a more cordial reception 
than he expected. For the rest of his life, he was associated with his brother 
in business, the firm during the Revolution coming under the name of James 
and Adam Hunter. At his death, James Hunter left the bulk of his proper- 
ties to Adam. 

On the other hand, James Hunter, Jr., immediately began to cast about 
for some scheme of trade upon his return to Virginia in 1774. He was well 
acquainted with two young Boston merchants, James Swan and Duncan 
Ingraham, Jr., and to the former he broached a scheme for smuggling to- 
bacco into Dunkirk to the address of his cousin, Archibald. With Ingraham, 
he was planning a trade to the West Indies similar to that carried on in 
New England, and sought information to enable him to establish a dis- 








47The only son of George Spence, John Russell Spence, married Hooper, daughter of a 
Boston a So and on ean the island of St. Johns. = m 

48James Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., n.d., 1774, Hunter Papers. 

49A letter from James Hunter to James Hunter, Jr., Apr. 8, 1783, shows the older man 
ing some mercantile commissions for the younger. Hunter Papers. This is one of the few letters 
in the collection in the handwriting of the master of the iron works. 
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tillery in Virginia for the purpose of making rum.” Neither of these projects 
yielded any fruit, however, owing principally to the stagnation of trade 
resulting from the non-importation and non-exportation agreements. Be- 
sides this, James Hunter, Jr., apparently was short of capital. Thus the fate- 
ful year 1775 found him carrying on a desultory business, leaving his Fred- 
ericksburg store under the management of an assistant, John Hardia, and 
dwelling himself on the estate of his brother William in Orange. He had, 
however, a nucleus of goods for carrying on some sort of trade from those 
left from the old firm of Hunters & Taliaferro. The coming of the Revo- 
lution seems to have offered him an opportunity in trade, despite the un- 
settled conditions. 

Most of the Scotch merchants were expelled from the colony, or else 
their operations were severely restricted. James Hunter, Jr., however, seems 
to have been free of suspicion, and on March 29, 1776, the Committee 
of Public Safety named him Commissary for the Public Stores in Freder- 
icksburg.** He abandoned this position in early 1778 to heed the siren call 
of profits to be made in private trade and speculation.* Since the departure 
of the Scotch merchants cleared the field of most of the professional class, 
there was considerable opportunity for those who remained despite the re- 
stricted trade of the new state. There was considerable risk in the wartime 
trade, but also large profits to be made if ventures were successful. In most 
cases, many merchants got together in trade ventures to the West Indies 
in order to distribute the risk. 

Hunter's early ventures were made in connection with a firm called 
Fielding Lewis & Co., in which many of the remaining merchants in Vir- 
ginia were represented, as well as some newcomers to the profession. He 
later formed a partnership with Isaac and Thorowgood Smith, old established 
merchants of the Eastern Shore, and Preeson Bowdoin, one of the few re- 





50James Swan to James Hunter, Jr., Nov. 7, 1774; Duncan Ingraham, Jr., to James Hunter, 
Jr., Dec. 24, 1774, Hunter Papers. 

51John Hardia to James Hunter, Jr., Aug. 2, 1775, Hunter Papers. 

52John Taliaferro wrote to James Hunter, Jr., in connection with settling accounts, Sept. 21, 
1783: “I have inclosed your Accts. with the Fredg & Falmo. Store the former I am affraid will 
not answer your expectation not being finally closed for want of the Amot. of the Remnt. of Goods 
upon hand which am informed you took upon your own Acct. . . .” Hunter Papers. 

53William Palmer, ed., Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other Manuscripts (Richmond, 
ag VII, 144. ; 

- William Aylett, uty Commissary General for Virginia, wrote Hunter on this occa- 
sion, Mar. 8, 1778: a ..asl A regard for you sonethutndiiases deserting me on the ~~ 
of my perplexity I shall not withdraw my private connexions with you when anything offers, but 
if, as has strongly soggested, you have allowed your private business to take saat of your 

utely 


publick duty, you must a account for it . . .” Hunter Papers. 
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maining representatives of the Norfolk merchants, another Scotchman who 
escaped the wrath of the patriots. During this time, he maintained his 
establishment in Fredericksburg and profited in a small way. The trade con- 
sisted in running the enemy gauntlet with cargoes to and from the forei 

West Indies, and the Eastern Shore furnished a valuable inlet for this trade. 
About 1780, he became connected with perhaps the most daring of specu- 
lative merchants in Revolutionary Virginia, John Banks. Forming a new 
firm with John Banks and his brother Henry, in which the old partnership 
of Smith, Bowdoin & Hunter had a half interest and John Banks the other 
half, they began to undertake bolder and larger scale ventures, purchasing 
several vessels. Hunter moved from Fredericksburg to Richmond, the latter 
being a better center for the purchase of the higher quality James River tobac- 
co. But the company suffered a severe setback with the destruction of its ships 
and goods in Arnold’s invasion of Virginia in 1781. It apparently was 
the largest and most important firm doing business in Virginia at this time. 

John Banks was nothing daunted by his setbacks, so he then moved down 
into North Carolina to handle trade ventures and privateers, for there the 
many inlets offered better chances of avoiding the British Navy. But here 
he involved the firm in over-speculative ventures, and eventually in a shady 
deal with British merchants in Charlestown, S. C., a deal in which Gen. 
Nathanael Greene, Commander of the Southern Army, appeared to be 
involved. While Greene was eventually exonerated, the matter created a 
major scandal in Virginia in 1782.% The whole firm went bankrupt in the 
end, and after the death of John Banks in 1782, the problem of winding up 
its complicated affairs became an almost insurmountable one which led to 
bitter exchanges between Henry Banks and James Hunter, Jr. Most of its 
properties were seized by General Greene, who had gone security for one 
of John Banks’ notes, in return for Banks’ services in supplying the Southern 
army. 

Hunter, with the end of the Revolution, moved his base of operations to 
Portsmouth, but apparently he was so saddled with debt from his earlier 
ventures that most of his property was lost, except for certain Georgia lands 
he had bought up on which his descendants settled. He died in 1788, his 
end evidently hastened by the vicissitudes of a troubled life. However, the 
Revolutionary career of this interesting merchant and his associates is well 





55This is based on papers in the Hunter collection too numerous to cite individually. Henry 
Banks, The Vindication of John Banks, p. 9-12, tells the story of Hunter, Banks, & Co. 

56Cal. Va. State Papers, III, 363, 402; H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Official Letters of Governors of 
Virginia (Richmond, 1926), III, 403, 404, 406, 447-48. 
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who worth a separate article. This summary will serve to distinguish him from 
1 his his elder cousin of the same name — the master of the iron works. 
con- The career of the elder James Hunter, however, remains more obscure, 
eign despite the light thrown on his identity by the material in the Hunter Papers. 
rade. |. Few of his letters appear therein, and those that do have little to do with the 
ecu- iron business. It is difficult to discover how far the expansion of this works 
new which took place during the Revolution was his own work and how far 
ship that of his able manager, John Strode, a Pennsylvania Quaker. He first 
ther hired John Strode as overseer for one of his plantations in Stafford. Henry 
ising Banks lived near Strode in Stafford, and later worked under him as a clerk, 
atter so perhaps his account of him and of the iron works are worth quoting in 
»bac- full: 
hips This extraordinary man was a Pennsylvanian by birth, a Quaker by profession, and 
was was bred to industry and usefulness from his infancy. Whether we should consider 
onal him more the farmer, mechanic, or skilful and accurate accountant, I cannot say; be- 
alll cause I knew him well, and also knew him to excel in all these things, but in which 
the most, I could not distinguish; nor can I prefer, of several mechanical callings, in 
> the which he was greatest adept, because it was his singular fortune to be, or soon to be- 
here come, the master of whatever he undertook. 
hady Some time before the beginning of the revolution, he became a resident of the 
Sen. county of Stafford, as the superintendent of a farming establishment, and acquitted 
> ie himself so well in that avocation, that he was soon entrusted by his employer, Mr. 
oil James Hunter, a Scotchman, in the superintendence of a forge and other manufac- 
tories, about two miles above Fredericksburg. He was equally successful in this more 
) the elevated scene. After the war had commenced with Great Britain, he obtained the 
g up leave of his employer to establish a manufactory of small arms and other utensils neces- 
d to sary for the portending war. Thus authorized, and without any other aid, he made an 
f its excursion to Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsylvania, and brought with him many 
ous mechanics, of different avocations. These were soon fully employed, and most rapid : 
all progress in making muskets, pistols, carbines, horsemens’ caps, camp kettles, spades, : 
shovels, & c. was made. Thus he supplied all articles necessary for a camp, on very : 
short notice, of the best Quality . . . Such talents, such an opportunity, and such de- | 
1s to votion to public utility, enabled him to render to the United States, in arms and ac- 
rlier coutrements, more essential service, than any other individual of Virginia . . .>” 
. One might well wish for a more unbiased commentator than Henry 
‘ia Banks, since Banks in the rest of his pamphlet violently attacks James Hun- 
well ter, Jr., and therefore may well not have anything good to say of his cousin. | 
ie a As it is, he merely omits to say anything at all about Hunter’s part in the 
ion expansion of the iron works during the Revolution. But the part played by : 
rs of S7Banks, Vindication of John Banks, p. 81-82. : 
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the proprietor must have been as important as that played by his superin- 
tendent. Yet the picture of this Scottish entrepreneur and his works remains 
fragmentary at best. Neither he nor his brother Adam ever married, and 
both appear to have kept a certain amount of love for the old country. De- 
spite vast property holdings, including a total of 284 slaves as listed by his 
will, James Hunter, Sr., never became an office holder of any sort, nor en- 
gaged in any way in the political life of the colony. He seems to have re- 
mained a man immersed in business, somewhat tightfisted, with the traits 
common to most of the Scotch merchants of Colonial Virginia. One is 
tempted to say that he typified the rising industrial bourgeosie of any nation. 
Yet, unlike other Scotch merchants, he supported the patriot cause and 
gave great assistance to it through his manufactory. Interestingly enough, 
however, Adam Hunter was once suspected of disaffection and his papers 
seized in 1781 along with those of James Somervill and William Wyat, 
Scotch merchants of Fredericksburg.” 

The establishment of James Hunter above Falmouth, known as Rappa- 
hannock Forge, included not only the iron works, but also a tannery and 
grist mill. The inventory of his estate taken in 1785 after his death reveals 
a man of great property. Of his total of 284 slaves, 66 were on one plan- 
tation in Stafford, 32 on another, 66 at Rappahannock Forge, 10 at an Acco- 
tink Furnace which he acquired during the war, 73 on a plantation in Cul- 
peper, and 27 on one in Fauquier. His residence is designated the “Mansion 
House,” and seems to have stood near the iron works above Falmouth. Near 
it, he had a store, counting house, smith’s shop, and iron house, besides the 
tannery and grist mill.” 

This James Hunter died in 1785. He willed to his brother Adam Hunter 
one-half of his estate, and one-fourth part each to his two nephews in Scot- 
land, one the son of his dead brother, John, and the other the son of his 
sister, Jane Hume. This bequest was made on condition the two come to 
Virginia to aid in the settlement of the estate. Other devises were to his 
cousin, James, Jr., and to the children of his cousin, William, £1,000 Vir- 
ginia currency, in each case on condition that no suits be brought against his 
estate on account of his father’s estate (James Hunter of Duns), his brother's 
estate (William Hunter of London), or the children’s grandfather's estate 
(William Hunter of Fredericksburg). These latter bequests indicate that 


these affairs had never been settled to the satisfaction of all parties. He also 





58Cal. Va. State Papers, 11, 279. 
59Stafford County Records, Stafford C. H., Va., Book S, p. 283-90. 
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willed to his wench Aggy, apparently a Mulatto, and her children, part of 
his Culpeper tract.” 

This arrangement was not satisfactory to James, Jr., nor to Marianna, both 
of whom felt that some of their tribulations were owing to the old man’s 
failure to give them their just dues. Suit was brought and the matter hung 
in the courts for years. The confused issue on his estate may have had much 
to do with the fact that the iron works were eventually abandoned. At least 
in the end, like the mercantile affairs of James Hunter, Jr., the industrial 
affairs of James Hunter, Sr., came to nothing at his death. 

The chief significance of the story of these two men seems to lie in the 
fact that they represented mercantile-industrial tendencies within the planter 
economy of Virginia. While both were planters in part and slave owners, 
they nevertheless seem to represent in their schemes the bourgeoisie mind 
in its searching after new means of making profit in industry and trade, a 
mind more akin to the Middle Colonies and New England than to Virginia. 
Their schemes were large and included manufacturing as well as trade. 
Their failure in the end to materialize may be typical of others of the period, 
and explain in part the failure of the South to develop much of such a class. 
The descendants of the family turned to planting careers to satisfy their am- 
bitions. Again perhaps their careers indicate that the Scotch merchant class 
might have furnished a native merchant class in Virginia, had it ever been 
successfully absorbed in the population and accepted as at least James Hun- 
ter, Jr.’s family was. The failure to do this was partially explained by the 
clannishness of the Scotch themselves, and partially by the attitude of the 
planters toward them. However, it is difficult to generalize without more 
information than we have on specific careers of Scotch merchants. 





60Will of James Hunter, Nov. 18, 1784, Stafford Co. Records, Book S, p. 197. 
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JOSHUA FRY’S REPORT 
ON THE BACK SETTLEMENTS: OF VIRGINIA 


(May 8, 1751) 


Edited by Deir Norona, President 
West Virginia Historical Society 


Sranp1nc alone, the report of Colonel Joshua Fry here discussed is incom- 
plete and inanimate, for it is one in a series of documents which should be 
considered as a whole in order not only that the report itself but the circum- 
stances under which it was prepared may be satisfactorily understood. 
When George Montague Dunk, Earl of Halifax, became president of the 
Board of Trade and Plantations in 1748,’ he immediately displayed great 
zeal and energy in furthering the interests of the Colonies, in recognition 
of which he has been styled the “Father of the Colonies.” Among his activi- 
ties was the investigation of and the calling for reports as to what was trans 
piring in America, including, of course, requests for information from Vir- 
inia.” 
. One of these called for apparently on July 19, 1750,° was for an account 
of the boundaries of Virginia, together with a chart or map, and for informa- 
tion as to settlements “made by the English on the Frontiers towards the 
Lakes & Mountains, and of the Encroachments, if any have been made by 
the Subjects of any foreign Prince on this Colony.”* 





\Dictionary of American History (New York, 1940), I, 206; Dictionary of National Biography 
(London, 1889, reprint of 1921-2), VI, 199. 
2A few previous reports may be mentioned: By Governor Gooch in 1749. — C. O. §: 1327/167- 
178; by gt Lee on September 29, 1750.—C. O. 5: 1327/231-245; a request oe one from 
Governor Clinton of New York on Sept. 1, 1750, as to boundaries and French encroachments, 
Documents Relative to the Colonial History of . . . New-York (Albany, 1855), VI, 586-7. 
3This date is indicated by the Council minutes when the matter arose as to payment for prepat- 
ing the map. — Wilmer L. Hall, ed., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia Rich 
mond, 1945), V, (1739-1754), 354- 
‘Burwell to Board of Trade, Jan. 17, 1750/51, C. O. 5: 1327/299; Gooch Papers, III (1740 
a Typescript copy in Virginia Historical Society, 1061. 
Haag r= subject of the boundary dispute is comprehensively covered in Theodore Calvin 
glo-French Bou in the West 1749-1763, Collections of the Illinois State 
Historie Pee Volume XXVII (Springfield, 1936), xi-clxxi. 
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The request was unquestionably received by the acting governor, Thomas 
Lee, late in August or early in September, and it may be that the report sub- 
mitted by him on September 29th was intended as a partial response. 

Lee, however, died in November and was succeeded by Colonel Lewis 
Burwell, who took the oath of office on November 21st.° Two months later, 
Burwell acknowledged the Board’s request, stating that he had “employ’d the 
most able Persons” to prepare the map which would be forwarded together 
with the report requested when completed.° 

A better choice could hardly have been made than Colonel Joshua Fry 
and Peter Jefferson, the persons selected to prepare the map. Their quali- 
fications in this respect are indicated in the following brief sketch of their 
careers prior to 1751:’ 


— Joshua Fry, then about fifty years of age, had been a professor of mathe- 

id be matics at William and Mary College, later moving to the “back settlements” 

= a little south of Charlottesville. It was there that he probably first met Peter 

| Jefferson, one of the pioneer settlers of that part of the country, who was 

f the several years his junior and whose career was destined closely to follow that 

See of his own. 

— Peter Jefferson was a self-made man, of whom his distinguished son, 

ctv Thomas, wrote: 

rans- 

Vir My father’s education had been quite neglected; but . . . eager after information, he 
read much and improved himself. 

ount 


In 1738, Fry in company with two other men proposed to the Assembly 








- to make an exact survey of the Colony and print and publish a map thereof. 

: \ The proposal was bantered around for several sessions before it was finally 

le by rejected in 1744, and nothing came of it, except that in all probability drafts 

were made, destined later to be made use of in 1751. 

all When Albemarle county was formed in 1744, Fry in addition to other 

offices, held the post of county surveyor, Peter Jefferson later serving as an 

rf 167- 

bee. Burwell to Board, Nov. 24, 1750, C. O. 5: 1327/2809; Exec. Journals, V, 345-346. 


6C. O. 5: 1327/2909, op. cit. 

— 7Data taken from the following sources which contain much additional bi hical material: 
Rich. Burwell to Board, Aug. 21, 1751, C. O. 5: 1327/355; Exec. Journals, V, 296-7, Philip Slaughter, 
Memoirs of Col. Joshua Fry . . . (1880); R. A. Brock, ed., Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie 
(Richmond, 1883), I, 7, 8, ; II, 95; A. P. Lipscomb, ed., Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Wash- 


be ington, 1903), I, 2; Fairfax Harrison, “The Northern Neck Maps of 1737-1747,” William and 
salvin Mary College Quarterly, 2nd Ser., IV (January, 1924), 1-15; Lois Foll Jackson, “Colonel Joshua 
State Fry, Albemarle’s Soldier-Statesman,” MS thesis (Charlottesville, 1941), Alderman Library, Uni- 


versity of Virginia. 
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assistant. In that capacity Fry made numerous surveys and helped to run 
the dividing line between Goochland and Albemarle counties. 

In 1746 the friends participated in establishing the boundaries of the 
Fairfax Grant in the Northern Neck, Fry as commissioner, Jefferson as sur- 
veyor — their names being appended to a map of the survey.® 

Three years later, 1749, the names of Fry and Jefferson are again found 
associated as members of a group of men who formed the Loyal Land Com- 
pany, to whom the Council granted 800,000 acres along the southern border 
of the Virginia frontier, and a little later on in the same year they repre- 
sented the Colony in surveying and mapping ninety miles of the boundary 
between Virginia and North Carolina. 

From this it is obvious that the friends were well known to the leaders of 
the Colony and that Colonel Burwell certainly must have considered these 
qualifications in making his selection, and his mind undoubtedly went back 
to the time when Fry had vainly endeavored to publish a map of Virginia.° 

Fry alone undertook the work of preparing the report, which was com- 
pleted and submitted on May 8, 1751. 

The bulk of the report, interspersed freely, however, with comments of 
his own, was taken from four books: Father Louis Hennepin’s book on the 
interior of America, first published in 1683, of which several English trans- 
lations had appeared by 1751; Henry Joutel’s Journal, first published in 
Paris in 1713 and immediately afterwards translated into English; Cad- 
wallader Colden’s History of the Five Indian Nations . . . published in 1717 
in New York and reprinted in London; and, finally, the History of Virginia 
by William Stith, a colleague of Fry’s at William and Mary, published at 
Williamsburg four years earlier. In all probability Fry consulted with Stith 
in preparing the report. 

These publications were, of course, generally available in England and 
their contents probably known to the Board of Trade, so that the portions 
of the report taken directly from them could have been of slight value to the 


Board and are of even less value to us today as source-material data. 





8Unpublished MS map, “A map of the Northern Neck in Virginia . . . Drawn by Peter Jeffer- 
son...” received by the Board Aug. 10, 1747. In Public Records Office, London. Photostat in 
possession of the writer. 

9Mention should be made of the great Henry Popple 21-sheet map of 1733, which shows the 
extension of Virginia to the westward. The transmontane section been taken from earlier 
French maps and was grotesquely inaccurate. A portion of the map was copied by William Keith 
in his Hi of the British Plantations in America of 1738. Other maps of Virginia then avail- 
able included not much more than the tidewater section, and there was urgent need in 1751 for a 
revised map of Virginia. 
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The report should, however, be scrutinized line by line with these books 
to ascertain definitely just what material was interpolated by Fry. Many 
items of interest will undoubtedly be noted if such a comparison is made. 

The entirely new information included in the report consists chiefly of 
Fry’s comments on the Howard expedition of 1742 and on Thomas Walker's 
expedition of 1750. This, it will be noted, deals with southwestern Virginia, 
the portion of the Colony with which Fry then had personal knowledge. 
There is, too, an all too brief reference to the beginnings of the westward 
movement, also in the direction of the southwest. 

The interests of Virginia clashed with New France in the direction of 
the upper Ohio frontier, where for many years English (mainly Pennsyl- 
vania) traders were penetrating into the wilderness and there successfully 
competing with the French in Indian trade." However, Fry’s report is abso- 
lutely silent in that respect, revealing his complete lack of knowledge of 
conditions on the Colony’s north-west frontier. 

No reference is made to the French expeditions down the Ohio of De 
Lery in 1729, of Longueuil in 1739, or of Céloron’s lead-plate trip of 1749 
when English traders found by him were forcibly expelled, although the 
latter expedition was well known to the Colonial governments of New York 
and Pennsylvania even while it was in progress."’ It would seem that as late 
as 1751 Céloron’s activities along the Ohio were unknown at Williams- 
burg! 

i not a word is mentioned of the then western outpost of English 
traders at the Indian village of Pickawillany between the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and clearly within Virginia's boundary claims. The British govern- 
ment later claimed that settlements had been made in that region as early 
as 1735.” 

Finally, no mention is made of the Ohio Company (of which Thomas 
Lee, Colonel Burwell’s predecessor, was the moving spirit) or of Christopher 
Gist’s expedition into the western country which had set out in October 
of the preceding year but had not yet returned at the time Fry completed 
his report. 





10Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement 1741-1782 (Cleveland, 
1926), 20-22. 

11Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1851), V, 425. A copy of 
Céloron’s letter of warning was sent to the Pennsylvania Proprietaries in London and undoubtedly 
reported by them to the government. 

12Pickawillany was near the present city of Piqua. Dict. of American History, IV, 266. English 
ministry to M. le Duc de Mirepoix, May 14, 1755, in Pease, Anglo-French Boundary Disputes, 243- 

John Mitchell’s map of 1755 shows “Pickawillany English Ft Establish’d in 1748.” 
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>ooks The report, as already indicated, was prepared on May 8, 1751, but it 
Many was delayed in transmittal until August 21st, Burwell’s letter of explanation 
” for the delay reading: 

i, of I herewith transmit you a Map of this Colony together with the best Accounts & 
as Vouchers I can obtain to support the same. These matters I refer'd to a Gentleman 
nia, very eminent for his Skill in the Mathematicks, who was formerly a Professor of it 
edge. in our College of William and Mary; & since his quitting that Place has retired to the 
ward back Settlements . . . and considering that we are yet a Country of Woods, it is sur- 

prising how he could draw so beautiful a map of it . . . I have likewise sent you an 


Account of the Travels of John Peter Salley . . . These Papers . . . have been prepared 





mn of for you some months, & wou’d have been transmitted long since . . . had I not been pre- 
nsyl- vented by the necessity of taking a Journey to a Bath'* in the remotest Part of this 
ew Country for the Reestablishment of my Health . . 

; a It is the accompanying papers, Salley’s journal’ and the manuscript map, 
which are the chief items of interest and historical value in connection with 
. De the report, for they must be considered as a part of its corpus. 

1749 Fry’s transcript is the only known contemporary copy of Salley’s journal 
ée which has been preserved. The subject of Howard’s expedition, of which 
York Salley was a member, has been critically discussed by Fairfax Harrison in 
late “The Virginians on the Ohio and the Mississippi in 1742,”" with which 
all article is published a copy of Salley’s Journal.”” 

We may assume that the map was completed by the time the report was 
slish submitted, in May, 1751, but that it lay amongst Colonel Burwell’s papers in 
heal Williamsburg while he was summering at the Springs for the “reestablish- 
oil ment of my health!” It reached England either on November 30th or De- 
arly cember 9th and was presented to a session of the Commissioners of the 

Board of Trade on March roth and 11th, 1752." 
mas 13Burwell to Board, C. O. 5: 1327/355-6, Gooch Papers, III, 1066. An extract from this letter 
pher printed in William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals (Pittsburgh, 1893), 220-1, does not 
include the portions here quoted. 
ober 14Probably the Medicinal Spring on the Cohongoronto [Potomac] River shown on the Fry & 
eted Jefferson map, intended to represent the present Berkeley Springs, West Va. 


SC, O. 5: 1327/383-401. 

\6Virginia Magazine of History & Biography, XXX (April, 1922), 203-211. 

rae \Ibid., 211-222. Salley’s Journal is also in Darlington, Gist, op. cit., 253-260. 

— The locations of various places mentioned by Salley are given in Virgil A. Lewis, First Biennial 

= _ oe eee of Archives and History of the State of West Virginia (Charleston, 
» I50-150. 


tedly On the Fry & Jefferson map the home of John Peter Salley is shown at the north-west junction 
of the North River and Fluvanna [James] River, in present Rockbridge county. 

iglish 18These dates are fixed from endorsements a to Burwell’s letter of August 21st, “Recd 

243: Novor 30th 1751 Read March ye 10 1752,” (C. O. 5: 1327/362) and to Fry's report of May 


8th, “Recd Decbr oth 1751 Read March 11 1752.” (C. O. 5:1327/382.) 
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Unquestionably Lord Halifax was well pleased with the map, containing 
a quantity of detail not included on any previous one, and ordered it printed 
and published by Thomas Jefferys, one of London’s leading engravers and 
publishers. From the dates recited as to its receipt in England, it is almost 
certain that the map was actually first published in 1752. It will be noted 
that the legend on the first edition of the published map reads “Drawn by 
Joshua Fry & Peter Jefferson in 1751,” the usual notation on maps of the 
period as to year of publication being omitted. It is safe to conclude that 
the first copies of the printed map did not reach Virginia until the early 
spring of 1752. 

The first edition may easily be identified by the legend which reads “A 
Map of the Inhabited part of Virginia . . . ,” changed in subsequent editions 
to “A Map of the Most Inhabited part of Virginia . . .”"” It may further be 
readily distinguished from later editions in that Lake Erie is shown in the 
upper left section, also, the course of the Yougyougain [Youghiogheny] 
River is shown flowing south into the New River and not northwest, consti- 
tuting further evidence of unfamiliarity with the Ohio Valley region. 

At a Council meeting held October 15, 1751, it was voted that “each was 
deserving of One Hundred and fifty Pounds Sterling for his Trouble and 
Expence” in drawing the map.” Of the total amount of £3,416-3-7 ex- 
pended by the Council for the half year 1751, £300 was spent for the map, 
indicating the importance placed on it and that Fry and Jefferson put a con- 
siderable amount of energy into the work, including, possibly, field trips. 
Fry received no additional compensation for preparing the report, evidently 
considered as incidental to the map. 

The statement in the report that Walker “built an House on Cumberland 
River, as is noted in the Map,” is of special significance, for it indicates 
that Walker’s house and the Cumberland River were shown on the accom- 
panying manuscript map. 

However, the printed map does not extend that far west, from which it 
may be concluded that the engraver, Thomas Jefferys, found it inconvenient 





19But two copies of the first edition are known, the Bancroft copy in the New York’ Public 
Library, on which has been inserted in manuscript the word “Most,” and a copy in the Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, bearing on the reverse the name “Robort Ross,” 
apparently that of a former owner. 

It is interesting to observe the fulsome dedication on the map, “To the Right Honourable, 
George Dunk Earl of Halifax First Lord Commissioner; . . . this Map is most humbly Inscribed 
. . . by their Lordship’s Most Obedient & most devoted humble Servt Thos Jefferys.” 


20Exec. Journals, V, 354, 370. C. O. 5: 1327/415. 
21C. O. 5: 1327/372. 
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to prepare a map of such dimensions (the horizontal greatly exceeding the 
vertical ) and deleted the extreme western portion in preparing the engraving. 
It will be noted that he did include and gave the names of the upper branches 
of a number of streams which barely extend onto the left border of the 
printed map. 

If this were all, the above statement could be set down as mere conjecture. 
However, definite — we think — confirmation comes from another source: 
This same Thomas Jefferys published the London 1754 reprint of George 
Washington’s Journal to the Ohio with which was included a map (not 
appearing in the original Williamsburg edition) “of the Western parts of 
the Colony of Virginia . . .” on which are shown “Walkers Settlemt, Cum- 
berland R.,” and other streams mentioned in Walker’s journal, then unques- 
tionably available to his associates, Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson, in the 
land company, but hardly to Jefferys across the ocean.” As far as is known, 
the Washington map of 1754 is the first printed map containing this data. 

Not only that, but the full courses of the streams (only the upper branches 
of which appear on the Fry & Jefferson map), together with their names, 
are shown on the Washington Journal map of 1754. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Thomas Jefferys had access in 1754 to the 
original manuscript map Cit was probably still in his possession), and that 
on the Washington Journal map there has been preserved, forgotten for 
nearly two centuries, some of the handiwork of Fry and Jefferson omitted 
through no fault of theirs on the published maps by which they have justly 
been made famous.” 


JOSHUA FRY TO LEWIS BURWELL 


The original of this report, together with appended endorsements, is in 
the Public Records Office, London Colonial Office Series 5, volume 1327, 
pages 363 to 382. The four pages to which the map in four sheets was no 
doubt attached, 378 to 381, are blank, the map probably no longer being 
in existence. Salley’s Journal appears on pages 383 to 400. 

The copy of the report here printed is from the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety transcripts, Gooch Papers, III (1741-1751), 1093-1105. A transcript 





22Randolph G. Adams, ed., The Journal of Major George Washington . . . Scholars’ Facsimiles 
& Reprints (New York, 1940), iv; Worthington C. Ford, “Washington’s Map of the Ohio,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston), LXI (October-December, 1927), 71-79 

23Joshua Fry did not live to see the 1754 Washington Journal map, for he died in May, 1754; 
Jefferys’ reprint, price 1 shilling, was published in June, 1754. yoo Magazine (Lon- 
don), XXIV (June, 1754), 294. 
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g the is also in the Library of Congress. With the exception of a marginal nota- 
ving. tion on the Library of Congress transcript, both appear identical. 
ches A sketchy and incomplete extract from the report was published, 1893, 
F the in Darlington, Gist, op. cit., 222-224, in a Chapter “Ohio Company.” This 
undoubtedly led Justin Winsor, Mississippi Basin (Boston, 1898), 319, 
ture. mistakenly to mention the report as having been made to the Ohio Company. 
1rce: 
orge [363] “To the Honourable Lewis Burwell Esquire 
(not President of his Majesty's Council and 
ts of Commander in Chief of Virginia™ 
Dum- “Honourable Sir 
jues- “Having received your Honour’s Commands to give an Account of the 
| the Bounds of this Colony, of our back Settlements, of the Lands towards the 
wn, Mountains and Lakes, and whether or no any Foreign Nation has ever 
data. encroached on the Bounds of Virginia, I humbly lay before your Honour 
ches the following Remarks. 
mes, “After several attempts for settling English Colonies on the Coast of 
North America, a Charter was obtained from King James the first bearing 
the Date April the 108 1606, by which the Bounds of Virginia were the Lati- 
that tudes of 34, and 45 Degrees North, and two Companies were permitted 
| for to settle a Colony each within the said Bounds, care being taken that they 
itted should not interfere with one another. But by this Charter only one hundred 
istly miles Square in the Main Land, and the Islands within an hundred miles 
of their Coast were granted to each Colony. 
“In the Year following in Consequence of this Charter a Colony was 
Seated within the Bay of Chesapeak on the River Powhatan, now called 
. in James River, and James Town was built, which we have ever since been in 
<a Possession of. 
. pi [364] “In the Year 1609 a new Charter was obtained for the said Colony, 
idl in which all the Lands, Countries and Territories were granted situate, lying 
and being in that Part of America called Virginia from the Cape or Point 
So- Comfort,” two hundred miles Northward, and two hundred miles South- 
ript - UThis was Burwell’s correct title. As such he was acting lieutenant-governor, but it is cus- 
| eg hime pine tgp 
ro fort is the north point of the mouth of James River in the tae of a7" 3” 
a This is the latitude shown on the Fry & Jefferson maps. It is interesting to note that the same 
latitude was shown on the earlier 1733 Popple map, followed by Thomas Jefferson on the map 
17543 accompanying his Notes, and by Arrowsmith and Lewis in 1805. The John Henry of 1770 
‘Lon- places Point much too low, about 36° 50’; the Madison 1807 map has it isely at 37°. 
Actually Point Comfort is just under 37° North Latitude. 





; 
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ward along the Sea Coast; and all that Space and Circuit of Land lying 
from the Sea Coast of the Precinct aforesaid up into the main Land through- 
out from Sea to Sea, West and North West, and also all the Islands lying 
within one hundred miles along the Coast of both Seas of the Precinct 
aforesaid. 


“And if a doubt should arise about the meaning of any Expression in this 
or the former Charter it was to be taken in favour of the Colony. 


“Since that Time out of these Bounds have been taken by several Grants 
part of Carolina, all Maryland, and part of Pensylvania and New Jersey, 
for two hundred miles Northward from Point Comfort will extend beyond 
the North Cape De la War Bay. 


“Carolina is not bounded westward but by the Pacific Sea, which Bound- 
ary may be claimed as far as two hundred miles south from Point Comfort 
by King James’s second Charter to Virginia, and that will be about the Lati- 
tude of 34°, the South Limit of the first Charter before mentioned. It is di- 
vided from Virginia by a West Line from [365] Currotuck Inlet, three hun- 
dred and thirty six miles of which have been run and marked, which is 
about six Degrees of Longitude.” 


“Maryland is divided from Virginia by a Line, which in the year 1668, 
by Commissioners from both Governments was run and marked across the 
Peninsula on the East side of Chesapeak Bay, opposite to the mouth of Po- 
towmack; by that River from the Mouth to the Head Spring, and thence by 
the Meridian of the said Spring to the South limit of Pensylvania. 


“Pensylvania is bounded Westward by a Meridian five Degrees of Longi- 
tude from De la War River. 


“The present Bounds of Virginia then are, On the East, the Sea Coast — 


between Currotuck Inlet in the Latitude of 36° and 30’, and the Maryland 
Line before mentioned, which is about the Latitude of 38°; On the North, 
the Bounds of Maryland, and Pensylvania, as far as they extend, and thence 
a Northwest Line drawn from a Point of the Sea-coast, which is two hun- 
dred miles North from Point Comfort, to the Pacific Ocean; On the West, 
the Coast of that Sea from the End of the Northwest Line aforesaid to the 
Latitude of Currotuck Inlet, and on the South that Parallel of Latitude, the 





26Fry and Jefferson had, less than two years earlier, participated in surveying some go miles of 
the North Carolina boundary, from Peter’s Creek (the termination of the original 1728 Byrd sur- 
vey) to Steep Rock Creek. Maps of the survey were submitted to the Council on December 30, 
1749, and the data incorporated > Fry and Jefferson on their 1751 map. — Exec. Journals, V, 310. 
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lying Islands within one hundred miles of the Cost [sic] of both Seas of the Pre- 
ugh- cinct aforesaid being included.”’ 
lying “These Bounds take in a large Part of the Lakes, and all the head Branches 
cinct and Springs [366] of the Missisippi. 

“By a third Charter dated March the 12‘ 1611-2 the Islands between the 
+ this Latitude of 30° and 41° north and within three hundred Leagues of both 


Coasts of Virginia were granted, but this was chiefly designed to take in 
Bermudas our right to which never has been disputed. 


ce “For Proof of the Bounds see Mr Stith’s History of Virginia and the Ap- 
a ndix.” 
yond “Monsieur de la Sale was the first French man, that discovered the Mis- 


sisippi, who in the Year 1682, with Monsieur Tonti and others from Mon- 


und- treal travelled through the Nation of the Yroquois, called now the Six Na- 
nfort tions, to a Nation of Indians named Islinois, living on an east Branch of 
Lati- Missisippi, of the same name with the Nation, but he called it Seignelay. 
is di- “On this River he built a Fort, which he named Lewis, according to Jou- 
hun- tel’s Account, but Father Hennepin calls it Crevecoeur.” 
ch is “Monsieur de la Sale went down this River to the Missisippi, and down 
to the Mouth, which he found to be in the Bay of Mexico. He then returned 
668, by Canada to France, and Obtained from the King Ships and Men in the 
s the Year 1684 to discover the Mouth of the Missisippi, by Sea, but he missed 
£ Po- it, and landed on the Continent to the South west. [367] From thence he 
se by made some journeys into the Country to look for the River, but was mur- 


dered by some of his own men without finding it. 
“Monsieur Joutel, from whose Journal I have this information, with 





ongi- . ; ’ : 
8 some others pursued the Design of looking for the River, and of making their 
“i 27This is a fair recitation of Virginia’s territorial claims at that time. In 1749 Acting Governor 
oast Thomas Lee had stated the western boundary of Virginia was “the Great South Sea, includin 
land a. ry g g 
ian ornia. 
th The French likewise claimed all branches and springs of the Mississippi. 
orth, The History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia . . . By William Stith . . . one 
of the governors of William and Mary College, with appendix. (Williamsburg, 1747.) Reprinted 
ence - ay 8 PPE 8 7 
by Sabin in 1865. M. P. Robinson, A complete index to Stith’s History . .. (Richmond, 1912.) 
hun- 30Father Louis Hennepin accompanied La Salle on his first trip to the Illinois country to the 
b ep pa P try 
Vest point where Fort Crevecoeur was built. He soon afterwards returned to France and published in 
‘ 1683 his Description de la Louisiane . . . which included a map showing the site of Fort de Creve- 
> the coeur. a became a best-seller of its day; by the time Fry prepared his report some twenty edi- 
| tions with varying titles, in French, English, Dutch, and German, had been printed. 
? the It was 30 years later, in 1713, that Henri Joutel, a companion of La Salle, published the journal 
P P 
—— here refe d to, Journal Historique du dernier voyage que fue M. de la Sale . . . , with map. 
iles of English translations appeared in 1714 and 1719. 
d sur- _Ft. Crevecoeur was first built but soon afterwards destroyed. Ft. St. Louis was then built some 
er 30, distance further north. has here confused the two forts as being the same. — See C. W. Alvord, 
g 
» 310. The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (Chicago, 1922); Dictionary of American History. 
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way to Canada. They came at last to the Missisippi and went up it, and the 
River Islinois to Fort Lewis, where they arrived September the 14‘ 1687, at 
which Time there was a French Garrison in the Fort, commanded by Mon- 
sieur de Tonti. 

“This Fort by the Map annexed to the Journal, appears to be south, at no 
great distance from Lake Islinois.*' And it cannot be far by Monsieur Jou- 
tel’s Account of the time it took them in going to, and returning from that 
Lake; for they came to the Fort September the 14" staid there some time 
to refresh themselves, and to get Necessaries for their journey to Canada, 
and when they came to the Lake, they waited five days on account of bad 
weather before they embarked, and afterwards were obliged to put back, 
bury their Goods and Provisions, and returned to the Fort October the 
seventh. 

“In the next Spring they set off from the Fort March the twenty first, and 
got to the Lake the twenty ninth, though they met with great difficulties 
in the way. 

“This Fort therefore must be in Virginia, Monsieur Joutel says, that he 
could not tell the Latitude of it, for [368] want of Instruments, but I rather 
think it is suppress’d that it might not appear from their own shewing to be 
in Virginia; for who can think that French Officers, and a Garrison should 
live there without knowing the Latitude pretty nearly, if not to exactness?” 

“An Expression in the Bookseller’s Preface seems to favour this Conjec- 
ture. The Words in the English Translation are these Viz — ‘One of those 
whom I disired to peruse this Manuscript, has a little polished it according 
to the Orders I received.’ 

“Of a like nature is the avoiding and Mention of Virginia in the King’s 
Grant to Monsieur Crozat which in the English runs thus — ‘We by these 
Presents signed by our hand have appointed and do appoint the said Sieur 
Crozat solely to carry on a Trade in all the Lands possessed by us, and 
bounded by New Mexico, and the Lands of the English Carolina’ — but 





31Lake Michigan. It is shown as Lake Illinois on many of the French maps, as well as on some 
English maps of the period copied from the French. 

32Here the reason is given for Fry’s lengthy account of French explorations taken from Henne- 
pin and Joutel and the mention of Ft. St. Louis — that of setting forth evidence of French en- 
croachments on distant Virginian territory. 

However, he was mistaken in his conclusion that Joutel suppressed information as to the latitude 
of the fort, for the French were active in their claims to the territory by right of exploration and 
occupation. 

The latitude of Ft. St. Louis (on the Illincis river near Utica, La Salle county, Ill.) is approxi- 
mately 41° 20’, clearly within the bounds of Virginia’s claims. 
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further on the Mississipi is mentioned as high as the Islinois, and Misouris 
and Ovabache to the heads, which Rivers are in Virginia. 

“For Confirmation of these Things see Monsieur Joutel’s Journal of the 
last Voyage performed by Monsieur de la Sale with the Prefaces and Intro- 
duction; and the French King’s Grant of an exclusive Trade to Louisiana to 
Monsieur Crozat dated September the 14‘ 1712 printed at London in the 
Year 1714 having been translated from the French just before published 
at Paris. 

[369] “In the Year 1742 one John Howard® received a Commission 
from our Governour to make Discoveries westward, and with four or five 
others set out from the Branches of James River, and came to the new River. 
There they made a Boat with Buffalo Hides, and went down, till they found 
the River impassable on account of Falls. 

“Leaving it they travelled south westerly a considerable way to another 
River, which proved to be a south Branch of the new River, for they made 
them another Boat and went down to that River, and with it to the Alle- 
gany River. 

“The River Allegany heads with Susquehanah, and the Waters of the 
Lakes, and running southwesterly receives the Streams from the Allegany 
Ridge that way, as the New River coming from the South does those south- 
ward, and where they meet, they compose the River Ovabache, named by 
the French St Jerome.* These head Branches spread over a large Country 
in Pensylvania, back of Maryland, through Virginia, and in Carolina. 

“Howard and his men proceeded down this River a long way, by their 
reckoning above eight hundred miles to the Mississippi, and went down it a 
great way till they were surpprised by about ninety men, French, Indians, 
and Negroes; were made Prisoners, and carried to New Orleans. 

“They set out from the Branches of James River March the 16 came to 
Allegany May the 6 to Missisippi June the 7** and were taken July 24 

[370] “In all this time and large tract of Country they had seen nobody 


till they were taken, but about fifteen Indians in several Companies, and ~ 


they too were chiefly, if not all of the Northern Nations. 
“From which I conclude that the Country between our Settlements, and 
the Missisippi is uninhabited, or at most has only some inconsiderable In- 


dian Villages. 





33Howard’s expedition is discussed and references given to leading articles on the subject in 
the accompanying article. 

34Again Fry has committed an ious error. The “Ouabache or St. Jerome” on contemporary 
French maps can only be identified with the Wabash, nearly 400 miles distant from the junction 
of the New River (New-Kanawha) with the Allegany (Ohio) River. 
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“That there are no Indian Nations living in it, is owing to the strength, 
and disposition of the Six Nations, who at this time make Incursions on the 
Catawbas living in North Carolina, meerly for the sake of killing them; 
travelling on foot for this purpose a Country of the extent of eight or nine 
Degrees of Latitude. 

“John Peter Salley, one of the men, who went with Howard, in his Jour- 
nal mentions three French Towns on an Island in the Missisippi above the 
Mouth of Ovabache, but this as well as his Account of the Salt Work, and 
Lead Mine, he had from information after he was taken; for they did not 
go up the River, and the Men, who took them, came from that Settlement 
in a fleet of small Craft guarded by an armed Schooner, because the Chero- 
kees and other Indians at War with the French sometimes intercept them 
on the Missisippi. 

“Monsieur Joutel in his Journal takes notice of a Salt Spring, which his 
Indian Guides shewed him between the Mouths of Ovabache and the River 
Islinois; and that, I suppose, is the Place, where the French make Salt. 

“These French Towns, Salt Work, and Lead Mine must be in Virginia. 

[371] “Howard and his men had been confined a long time at New Or- 
leans, when after the French War broke out,® he, and one or two of them 
were shipped for France, but in the Voyage were taken by an English Ship, 
and carryed to London, where, I suppose, he gave a fuller account of his 
Expedition than I can collect from an imperfect Journal. 

“At last the rest of them made their escape out of Prison, and through 
great difficulties got to South Carolina, and from thence to Virginia, where 
they are now living. 

“John Peter Salley in his Journal says — ‘We were told by some of the 
French, who first settled there, that about forty Years ago, when the French 
first discovered the Place, and made an Attempt to settle therein there were 
pretty many English settled on both Sides of the River Missisippi, and one 
Twenty Gun Ship lay in the River. What became of the Ship we did not 
hear, but we were informed, that the English Inhabitants were destroyed 
by the Natives by the Instigation of the French.’ If this be true, it is most 
likely to be known in England or Jamaica; and a Proof of it would give the 
English a Right by Possession to the southern part of the River, as well as 
to the Northern by King James the First’s Charter to Virginia. 

“Though the French discovered the Missisippi in 1682, they made no 
considerable Settlement, if any on it before the Peace of Utrecht, as may 





35King George’s War, which broke out in 1744. 
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be collected from the French King’s Grant to Monsieur Crozat, and is agree- 
able [372] enough to the account of the Inhabitants, who took their settling 
about that time to have been their first Discovery of the Country. 


“See John Peter Salley’s Journal. 


“Mr Thomas Walker on behalf of himself and a Company of other Gentle- 
men, who have a Grant of Land on the Waters of Missisippi,® went last 
Year with five men to discover the Country, and look for fit Places for Settle- 
ments’’”. He was out some months, discovered and named several of the 
Rivers westward of the Allegany Ridge; and built an House on Cumber- 
land River, as is noted in the Map;* but he saw neither Indian or white man 
beyond our own Settlements, which is a further Proof, that the Country is 
not inhabited. 

“The Virginia Settlements have been greatly extended within the last 
thirty years, for before that time there were few Inhabitants above the Falls 
of the Rivers. At present the Country is not only well peopled as far west- 
ward as the Blue Ridge of Mountains, but beyond it even to the Allegany 
Ridge, that is to the head Springs of all our Rivers which run into the Atlan- 
tick Ocean, the south head Branches being excepted, which are but thinly 
settled. ’ 

“Beyond the Allegany or Missisippi Ridge on the New River and its 
Branches, and on the North [373] Branch of Holston are seated about one 
hundred Families, but the Settlements that way with proper Encourage- 
ment will in a short time greatly encrease.* 





36Fry is here referring to the Loyal Land Company, formed by a group of 39 men, including 
Joshua Fry, Peter Jefferson, and Dr. Thomas Walker. To this group of men the Council on Jul 
12, 1749, granted 800,000 acres of land “beginning on the Bounds between this Colony and North 
Carolina, and running to the Westward and to the North.” — Executive Journals, V, 296-297. 

Apart from securing information of value to the mae a little later on that year by running 
the western 90 miles of the rea amps Fry apparently took no part in the company’s activities, 
and later agreed to sell most of his share to Dr. Walker. — Jackson, Col. Joshua Fry, 16. 

37Walker, when setting out on his expedition, stopped overnight March 6, 1749/50, at Colonel 
Joshua Fry’s house. Accounts of the expedition appear in Archibald Henderson, “Dr. Thomas 
Walker and the Loyal Company of Virginia,” Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
XLI, N.S. (Worcester, 1931) pt. 1; William C. Pendleton, History of Tazewell County .. . 
(Richmond, 1920.) The Journal has been published several times, the latest in Lewis Risies 
Summers, Annals of Southwest Virginia 1769-1800 (Abingdon, 1929), 8-26. 

38The statement “built an House . . . as is noted in the Map,” is the key which unlocks the door 
as to the source of data on the Washington Journal map, discussed in the accompanying article. 

39Stephen Holston, after whom the river was named, had built a cabin about 1746 at the head- 
spring of the river. Fry’s comments on the number of families in the region is of great interest in 
— with the early westward movement in southern Virginia, but are, unfortunately, all too 
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“The Lands towards the Heads of the Rivers, and a great way beyond 
our Settlements are Mountainous, but there are fruitful Vallies, and much 
also of the high land is exceedingly rich. 

“Mt Thomas Walker beforementioned went westward till he came into 
a flat Country, and could discover no more Mountains that way; and the 
men who went with John Howard say that they saw on the Missisippi and its 
large Branches more good Land, then they judge is in all the English Colo- 
nies as far as they are inhabited. 

“The Lands near the Lakes are unknown to the Inhabitants of Virginia. 

“There are no Indians either within or near the Bounds of Virginia, as far 
as I know, of any considerable Force, but the Cherokees living back of North 
and South Carolina, and the Six Nations in the Province of New York; and 
these, but more especially the latter have much decreased since our knowl- 
edge of them. Mr Colden in his History of the Six Nations® says, that they 
are now not above a tenth of the number they were of, when they first waged 
War with the French of Canada. 

“This is a natural Consequence of their restless [374] and martial Spirit, 
who will hardly suffer a Nation of Indians to live within a thousand miles 
of them unmolested. 

“With the Cherokees Virginia never had any War, or League of Peace; 
but a Trade has been carried on with them for many Years to the content and 
advantage of both sides; and they never set up any claims to Lands in this 
Colony.“ 

“The Northern Indians have many times committed Hostilities within 
this Country, sometimes on the White Inhabitants but chiefly on the Tribu- 
tary Indians, and we have frequently made, that is bought Peace, though 
never at any great price. And indeed they never carried on a War against 
any of the English Colonies with that inveteracy, or National Consent, as 
they did against the French; and if there be any coldness between us at pres- 


40The title is erroneous. Cadwallader Colden’s book was originally published in New York 
with the title The History of the Five Indian Nations Depending on the Province of New York 
in America. The title varies in subsequent editions of 1745, 1747, and 1750; however, it never 
included the words “Six Nations.” 

Much of what follows, pages 373 to 376, is taken from Colden’s History. 

41The Cherokee Indians (referred to also on pages 370 and 373, were located in the western 
Carolinas. A considerable trade was developed with the Cherokees by Virginians. —W. Neil 
Franklin, “Virginia and the Cherokee Indian Trade, 1673-1752,” East Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety Publications, IV (January, 1932), 3-21. 

The Fry & Jefferson map shows “The Trading Path leading to the Catawbau & Cherokee Indian 
Nations.” 
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ent, I suppose it proceeds from our backwardness in the last war to attack 
Canada, which they greatly desired. 

“The first Peace this Colony made with them was at Albany by Col: 
Coursey an Inhabitant of Maryland in the Year 1677, which, after some 
Breach made by the Indians, was renewed in the year 1679 by Col Kendal; 
and again by Lord Howard of Effingham then Governour of Virginia, who 
went himself to Albany in 1684. 

“By this Treaty the Indians were obliged not to come near the Heads; 
that is the Falls or upper Landings of the Rivers, and in their way to, and 
[375] from the Southern Indian Nations were to keep near the foot of the 
Mountains. 

“This Peace was soon broke, also, and Renewed by Col: William Byrd 
and Col: Edmond Jennings in the Year 1685. 

“The Indians had been ever since the Year 1684 in Possession of a Road* 
by Treaty on the east side of the Blue Ridge, and frequently hunted on the 
Lands between the Falls of the Rivers and the Mountains; and, after the 
Country began to be seated that way, were troublesome to the Inhabitants. 
To remedy this Col Spotswood then Lieutenant Governour treated, and con- 
firmed a Peace with them at Albany in the Year 1722, by which they were 
obliged not to come to the eastward of the Blue Ridge, or to the southward 
of Patowmack River, and the Indians Tributary to Virginia were not to go 
to the westward, or northward of these Bounds. 

“When we began to take up Lands, and settle beyond the Blue Ridge 
the Six Nations grew uneasy, thinking we had broke the Peace, though 
there was no Stipulation, that the English should not go over; but the In- 
dians claimed the Land as theirs, and a Skirmish happened between a Party 
of them, and some of our Inhabitants. This brought on the Treaty of Lan- 
caster in the Year 1744, where the Honourable Thomas Lee lately deceased, 
and William Beverley Esquires were Commissioners. 

[376] “The Indians Title to the Lands being enquired into, they claimed 
it as theirs by the right of Conquest, and enumerated the Nations they had 
destroyed or carried away from the back parts of Virginia, mentioning it as 
a Thing notorious, which all the world knew; and they alledged it had cost 
them too much Blood to be parted with for nothing. The Commissioners 
then came to terms with them, and for a Sum of Money, and a quantity 


of Goods they released their right, and acknowledged his Majesty's Title 





42It is interesting in this connection to note the locations of Indian paths and roads on the Fry 
& Jefferson map. 
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to all the Lands in Virginia, as it is now, or hereafter maybe peopled or 
bounded.*® 

“The Conquest of the Six Nations extended as far West as the Missisippi, 
as may be seen in Colden’s History. 

“The Ohio Indian live, I suppose, on the River of that name, above the 
Mouth of the New River; for below or any where on the New River there 
are no Indians seated; and they must be subject to, or in Alliance with the 
Six Nations. 

“The Catawbas are of a Martial Spirit, but Inconsiderable as to their num- 
bers, having been wasted by a destructive War between them and the Six 
Nation. | 

“In the Account of Howard’s I have in some things gone out of Salley’s 
Journal, in which I follow the information, I have personally had from 
Salley himself. I am Sir 

“Your Honour’s most dutiful 
“and humble Servant 


“Joshua Fry 
“May the 8% 1751 


[377] *“Pensylvania is bounded westward by a Meridian five Degrees 
of Longitude from De-La-War River, which River and the meridian of its 
head Spring is the East Boundary of that Colony. 

“These French Towns Salt Work & Lead Mine must be in Virginia; be- 
cause the Mouth of Ovabache, is near our South Bounds, and our North 
Line takes in the head Branches of Missisippi. : 

“Mr. Colden in his History of the Six Nations says, that they are now not 
above a tenth of the Number they were of, when New York was first Settled. 

“The Inhabitants of Virginia know nothing of the Indian Nations, that 
live among the Lakes, and westward of them, but from Books such as Col- 





43Another important result of the Treaty of Lancaster was the winning of the support of the 
Six Nations in the ensuing King George’s War with France of 1744-1748. 

The proceedings of the Treaty of Lancaster (June 22 to July 4, 1744) are in Min. of the Prov. 
Council of Penna., IV, 698-737. 

44The Catawba Indians (also referred to on page 370) were located in the region of the Catawba 
river around the North-South Carolina boundary. Their feud with the Iroquois was a plague to 
Virginia through which the war trail led. The path leading to the “Catawbau” Indian nations 
is shown on the Fry & Jefferson map. See Charles E. Kemper, “The Early Westward Movement of 
Virginia,” Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biogr., XIII (July, 1905), 1 ff. 

45The last of these postscript notes in Fry’s handwriting indicates that after completing the re- 

rt, realizing his lack of knowledge, he made further inquiries among his acquaintances as to the 
ndians in the Lake region but without success. 
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Ir den’s History and others I believe there is not Any one so numerous as the 
Cherokees, or the Six Nations, but a beneficial Trade may be had with them, 
i, which, I suppose, at present is chiefly engrossed by the French at Missili- 
makinac, an Island in the Streights between Lake Islinois and Huron. 

“To be inserted between the last two paragraphs. 


[378-381] 
[It is probable that the manuscript map, in four sections was originally 
appended to these four blank pages. ] 


‘ [382] 


[Endorsed] “Virginia. An Account of y* Bounds of the Colony of Vir- 
: ginia, & of its back Settlements, & of ye Lands towards the Mountains & 
: Lakes. Dated the 8 of May 1751. Compiled by Mr Joshua Fry, as di- 


rected by the Honble Lewis Burwell Esq* President of His Majesty’s Council 
& Comander in Chief of Virginia. Referr’d to in Cole Burwell’s Lett™ dated 


y® 21% August 1751. 
“Recd Decbr oth 1751. 
“Read March 11 1752.” 














A VIRGINIA LADY OF QUALITY AND 
HER POSSESSIONS 


Mrs. Mildred Willis, of Fredericksburg 


by CLayTon TorrENCE 


No woman of Virginia’s mid-colonial period has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of a larger circle of students of local social history than Mrs. Mildred 
Willis (1696-1747), of Fredericksburg, third, and last, wife of Colonel 
Henry Willis (circa 1690-1740), the real founder of that ancient and most 
interesting town. 

By birth a Washington — born in Westmoreland County in the year 
1696 — only daughter of Major Lawrence Washington (1659-1698) and 
Mildred Warner, his wife,' she and her two older brothers, John and Au- 
gustine Washington, were left fatherless in the days of their tender child- 
hood when death closed the earthly career of Lawrence Washington in 
March, 1698. Fatherless they were left, yes; but not motherless, for Mrs. 
Mildred (Warner) Washington, possessing a host of abilities within her- 
self gave to the scarcely more than infant children love and careful attention 
that evidently left an indelible impression on their lives. “Family affairs” 
were apparently uppermost in this lady’s mind and guarding the material 
inheritance of her children (who possessed no inconsiderable portion of 
“this world’s goods”) evidently a sacred trust. 

A splendid mistress of material affairs, this Mrs. Mildred (Warner) 
Washington was also a wise executive in affairs of the heart. Major Law- 
rence Washington was gone the way of all flesh; why should not his lady 








1Major Lawrence Washington (born September, 1659; died March, 1698) was a planter of 
very comfortable means and an official of prominence in Westmoreland County, Virginia, who 
represented that county in the House of Burgesses 1684-5. He was the son of Colonel John Wash- 
ington (1631/2-1677), distinguished official and military commander, of Westmoreland County, 
first of his line in Virginia, and Anne Pope, his wife. Major Lawrence Washington (1659-1698) 
married Mildred Warner, daughter of the Honorable Augustine Warner (1643-1681) of Gloucester 
County, member of the House of Burgesses, Speaker of the House, member of the Governor's 
Council, and Mildred Reade, his wife. Mrs. Mildred (Warner) Washington married second, 
George Gale, as related in the text above. The Washington family in its earlier generations, both 
the En ish and Virginia lines, is authoritatively treated in The Washington Ancestry and Records 
of McClain, Johnson and Forty Other Families. Prepared for Edward Lee McClain by Charles 
Arthur Hoppin. 
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of evident attractiveness accept a bidding to a second venture in the pleasant 

field of matrimony? Such bidding was not so very long in coming and 

Springtime of the year 1700 found Mrs. Mildred (Warner) Washington 

contracting marital alliance with a gentleman from across the sea who was 

evidently prospecting in Virginia for riches of the heart as well as for the 

establishment of trading relations between mercantile houses of White- 

haven, Cumberland, in England, and the planters of Virginia and Mary- 

land. So it was that Mrs. Mildred (Warner) Washington, most probably 

in May, 1700, became the wife of George Gale, of Whitehaven, who was 

of a family of good connections, not only by blood but in merchant trade; a 

gentleman of most substantial means.” 

Almost immediately after the marriage George Gale and Mildred, his 
now wife, shipped for Whitehaven, taking with them Mildred’s three Wash- 
ington children: John, perhaps of the age of eight years; Augustine, who 
: was six years old; and Mildred, probably in her fifth year. Mrs. Gale ap- 
pears to have had affairs concerning the estate of her first husband, Law- 
rence Washington, to engage her attention in England. She carried thence 
the will of Lawrence Washington for probate in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury Cin addition to its probate in Westmoreland County, Virginia ), 
where it was admitted and recorded in December, 1700. 

English skies were not for long to canopy the united lives of George Gale 
and Mildred, his wife; for there remains a record which tells us that the 
) body of Mrs. Mildred Gale, wife of George Gale, was laid to rest in death’s 
long sleep in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, Whitehaven, January 30th, 
1700/1, the lady having died as the result of the birth of a daughter, Mil- 
dred Gale, who was baptized at St. Nicholas’ Church on January 25th pre- 
ceding. The infant daughter, given in baptism the name of Mildred (be- 
loved and ancient name in her mother’s family) died within a few days — 
maybe within a few hours of her birth. 

George Gale was truly “father in spirit” to his now completely orphaned 
young Washington step-children; and as executor of his wife’s, and their 


mother’s, will filed a bond in the Probate Court of the Archdeaconry of 











2George Gale (born, probably, circa 1660; died 1712) was son of John Gale, of Whitehaven, 
Cumberlandshire, England, and his wife Mary, daughter of Lancelot Carlisle, third son of Adam 
Carlisle, of Bridkirke (Family Records . . . by Ashton P. Burke. London: Harrison & Sons . . . 
1897, 255-256.) The Gales appear to have been a family greatly interested in the Virginia 
and Maryland trade; though George Gale seems to have been the only one of this line who per- 
manently settled in the colonies. He finally settled in Somerset County, Maryland. The Spotsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, deeds afford evidence of the interest of several members of this ily 
in Fredericksburg properties during the mid-eighteenth century. 
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Richmond (Copeland Deanery.) in Cumberlandshire, “for his faithful care” 
of the children: John, Augustine and Mildred Washington. George Gale 
certainly employed himself most earnestly in the interest of his wards. The 
lads, John and Augustine Washington, were placed in school. We know 
that Augustine was at Appleby School for the sons of gentlemen, in West- 
moreland, England, fifty miles from Whitehaven. Certainly the little daugh- 
ter, Mildred Washington, received every attention necessary to a girl of her 
tender age. Then, in the year 1704, George Gale came again to Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, bringing with him his Washington wards and de- 
livered them: John, Augustine and Mildred, and their estates (which he 
had guarded as wisely and carefully as he had tenderly guarded their per- 
sons) to John Washington, of Stafford County, as executor of the will of 
Lawrence Washington, their late father.’ 

We cannot let pass from the record, this honorable gentleman, George 
Gale, step-father, guardian for a time, and most truly friend in their early 
youth, to John, Augustine and Mildred Washington, without a word of 
simple tribute. We feel that his influence over these children, at a most 
impressionable period of their lives, when they were far from all who were of 
reasonably near kindred — “far from their homeland” — was always for 
good; and that never should these children’s names be written upon the 
page of history without a recollection of their stepfather — George Gale. 
Leaving the Washington children with their kinsman, John Washington, 
of Stafford County, George Gale again departed from Virginia; but this 
time not to cross the high seas. Gale crossed the Chesapeake Bay and made 


permanent settlement in Somerset County, in the Province of Maryland, 





3For a complete account of the record evidence for the marriage of Mrs. Mildred (Wamer) 
Washington to George Gale, about May 1700; their going to Whitehaven, Cumberlandshire, 
England; the birth of their daughter Mildred Gale.and her death; the death and will of Mrs. 
Mildred (Warner) Washington Gale; George Gale’s guardianship of the Washington children and 
his return of them, in 1704, to their kinsman, John Washington in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, see Hoppin (editor), The Washington Ancestry and Records of McClain, Johnson and 
Forty other Colonial Families . . . Volume I, pages 243-244. 

The baptismal name of Mildred, given to the daughter and only child of George and Mildred 
(Warner) Washington Gale — beloved and ancient name in her mother’s family — is traceable 
through five generations (Warners and Reades) to Mildred Windebanke (daughter of Sir Thomas 
Windebanke, of Berkshire, England; clerk of the signet to Queen Elizabeth and King James I) 
who married Robert Reade, of Hampshire, England. Their son George Reade came to Virginia, 
married Elizabeth Martiau and had a daughter Mildred Reade, who married the Honorable Augus- 
tine Warner (1643-1681) of Warner Hall Gloucester County, and their daughter Mildred Warner 


married first, Lawrence Washin (1659-1698); second, George Gale (1660[?]-1712). Among 
the descendants of George Reade (the son of Mildred Windebanke), extending into the present 
day there have been and are, “hundreds upon hundreds” of women bearing the beloved and hon- 
ored baptismal name, Mildred, traceable through the centuries, generation by generation to their 
early seventeenth century “mother,” Mildred (Windebanke) Reade. 
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where, taking to himself a second wife in the person of a charming “Quaker 
Lady” — Betty Denwood, of “Hackwood,” on the Monie, he founded a 
family of distinction and substance.* 

And thus it was that Mildred Washington (who finally became Mrs. 
Henry Willis, of Fredericksburg) came again into the land of her nativity, 
in 1704, a girl probably in the eighth year of her age. Of the years of her 
girlhood and young ladyhood, environed by scenes not unfamiliar to her 

ents and paternal grandparents, in a land on which her forefathers had 
left the impress of their sterling characters, in the Virginian nest of her nu- 
merous kindred, the records are silent. Of her later life; her matronly and 
twice ( if not thrice) widowed life, interesting, though fragmentary, records 
and traditions survive. 

Mildred Washington (1696-1747), quite handsomely fortuned in ma- 
terial things (even before a succession of husbands made to her the solemn 
pledge “with all my wordly goods I thee endow”), was also quite evidently 
tichly endowed with a personality that was successful in guiding the hearts 
of two, if not three, worthy gentlemen (each of considerable estate and po- 
sition) through “lover's lane” to its conclusive gateway into the garden of 
Holy Matrimony. 

Though “record evidence” cannot be produced to prove the fact of an 
early marriage (as her first) to a young gentleman with the patronymic of 
Lewis; so strongly embedded in the soil of family lore, that it cannot lightly 





4George Gale (1660[?]-1712) no doubt made several trips to his native Whitehaven, Cumber- 
landshire, England, after bringing his stepchildren, John, Augustine and Mildred Washington, 
to Westmoreland County, Virginia, in 1704; however, we find that he finally made permanent 
settlement in Somerset County, Maryland, the records of which county and province contain 
many references to him. George Gale acquired landed interests in Somerset County and no doubt 
continued trade relations with Whitehaven, England. He occupied official  anapr of promi- 
nence in Somerset County, at one time representing that county in the Lower House of the Mary- 
land General Assembly, and appears in records with the title of colonel. His extensive landed 
estate in Somerset County was in the neighborhood of the Wicomico River, on which river was 
established the town of Whitehaven (at that time in Somerset, and at this day in Wicomico 
County), a trading center in colonial days and obviously named after Whitehaven in Cumber- 
landshire, England. George Gale (will dated July 26, 1712; probated August 20, 1712) married 
(as his second wife) Betty Denwood, daughter of Levin Denwood of “Hackwood,” on Monie 
Creek, Somerset County. The Denwoods, an old Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland family, 
were members of the Society of Friends and individually le of distinction and wealth. “Madam 
Betty Gale” (as the widow of George Gale was called ) Rad the supervision of a handsome estate 
and the pn of her four very young sons; also she was named by her father one of the 
trustees of the Friends’ Meeting House at Monie. Madam Betty Gale survived her husband nearly 
a quarter of a century and dying in the year 1736, herself left a handsome estate. To and 
Betty (Denwood) Gale were born four sons (who were but young boys at the time of their 
father’s death) from whom descended many le of distinction in Maryland, — and the 
South generally. (See Clayton Torrence’s Cha Homans on the Eastern Shore of Maryland: A 


Study in Foundations and Founders; Archives of Maryland; The Maryland Calendar of Wills.) 
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be uprooted, is the “tradition” that this Miss Mildred Washington married 
first “a Mr. Lewis.” Unfortunately, the passing of two centuries and a half, 
at least, have eradicated all traces of “Mr. Lewis’ ” baptismal name and fam- 
ily connection from both official record and “family recollection.” While 
of any reference to a possible child, or children, of this traditionally stated 
union, there is absolutely no trace. Whatever may be the fact or fiction 
of the “family tradition” that ascribes to Mildred Washington “a Mr. Lewis” 
as first husband; we do have most substantial evidence, both in written rec- 
ord and in “terms of human flesh,” that this Mildred Washington married 
in succession (made possible by death!) Roger Gregory and Henry Willis. 

The date of Mildred Washington’s marriage to Roger Gregory does not 
appear in remaining records; we approximate it as circa 1714-18. Roger 
Gregory, Gentleman, appears to have been a resident “of Stratton Major 
Parish, King and Queen County” as early as 1711; a man of landed estate; 
no doubt with personal property in keeping with his position in life. In 
May 1726 Roger Gregory and Mildred, his wife, sold and conveyed to Au- 
gustine Washington (the brother of Mildred) 2,500 acres on Hunting 
Creek (at that time in Stafford County; now in this day Fairfax), which the 
said Mildred had inherited (under his will) from her father, Lawrence 
Washington. “This is the estate later called Mount Vernon,” writes Charles 
Henry Hoppin.® Three daughters were born to Roger and Mildred (Wash- 





5As we have stated in the text, there remains no evidence in official records (nor is there any 
remaining family Bible record) of the marriage of Mildred Washington to a Lewis. The “family 
tradition” to this effect appears in print in its usual form stated by Charles Minor Blackford in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 10, page 109, who, when referring to Mil- 
dred (Washington) Gregory as the ten bl of Gtorge Washington, says: “She had then been 
married twice, first to a Mr. Lewis and then to Mr. Gregory. Soon after the baptism of Washing- 
ton she married Henry Willis. Mildred Willis by her marriage with Harry Willis had only one 
child, a boy whom she named after her first husband ‘Lewis’. . .” This “tradition” of Mildred’s 
three marriages: to Lewis, to Gregory and to Willis is also stated by H. O. Collins in an article, 
“Descendants of Robert Green an Allied Families in the State of Virginia,” published in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume VIII, page 80; and it likewise appears in a sketch 
of Colonel Henry Willis in William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Volume VI, page 206. As 
to this “family tradition,” however, is the statement of General George Weshington to 
Sir Isaac Heard, enclosed in his letter to Heard, May 2, 1792, entitled “Particulars respecting the 
Washington Family . . .” in which General Washington writes: “Mildred Washington, daughter 
of Lawrence and Mildred . . . married Gregory . . . She had for her secon husband [italics ours] 
Colonel Henry Willis, and, by him, the present Colonel Lewis Willis, of Fredericksburg” (Sparks, 
The Writings of George Washington . . . Volume I, pages 550-551). B.C. and R. H. Willis, 
A Sketch of the Willis Family of Virginia, makes no reference to Mildred’s having as first hus- 
band a Mr. Lewis. 
6Major Lawrence Washington (1659-1698) by his will dated March 11, 1697/8 
March 30, 1698, among other bequests left a fourth part of his personal estate to his daughter 
Mildred and bequeathed to her “all my land in Stafford. County lying upon Hunting Creek w 
Mrs. Elizabeth Minton & Mrs. Williams now lives by estimation 2500 acres to her and her heirs 
forever.” This land was sold and conveyed by deed dated May 17, 1726, by Roger Gregory and 
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ington) Gregory: (1) Frances Gregory, who married, September 1734, 
Francis Thornton of “The Falls,” near Fredericksburg, in Spotsylvania 
County; (2.) Mildred Gregory, who married Xber [Decr] 1740, John Thorn- 
ton, of Spotsylvania County, and (3.) Elizabeth Gregory, whose charm of 
personality appears to have been virtually inexhaustible, for she married 
four times: first, in April, 1743, Henry Willis, Jr. Cher step brother); second, 
Reuben Thornton (brother to her two brothers-in-law); third, Thomas Al- 
cocke; fourth, the distinguished physician, statesman and explorer, Dr. 
Thomas Walker, of “Castle Hill,” Albemarle County.’ 

It was while she was “Mistress Gregory” that this lady stood “sponsor in 
baptism” for her infant nephew, George Washington (son of her brother 
Augustine), who was a lad of only fifteen years old when this lady passed 
from earth; but years later, grown to man’s estate, and growing onward in 
life “from strength to strength advancing,” laid hold on every honor con- 
ferred upon him with a magic touch than transformed each one into glory in- 
comparable for his country. 





Mildred, his wife, to Augustine Washington (brother of the said Mildred) and by the said Augus- 
tine Washington bequeathed to his son Lawrence Washington and by Lawrence Washington 
bequeathed to his half brother George Washington. (See The Washington Ancestry . . . Prepared 
for Edward Lee McClain by Charles Arthur Hoppin, Volume I, pages 163 and 240). Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume V, page 162, also gives the deed, May 1726, of 
Roger Gregory and Mildred, his wife, to Augustine Washington. The marriage of Mi Wash- 
ington to Roger Gregory is amply proved by the deed of May 1726. Other records, hereafter 
quoted, afford ample evidence that Mild Washington (widow of Roger Gregory) married 
Colonel Henry Willis. The approximated date, circa 1714-18, of Mildred Washington’s marriage 
to Roger Gregory, is from the fact that Frances Gregory (daughter of Roger and Mildred) was 
married to Francis Thornton, Jr., in September, 1736 (Crozier, Virginia County Records, Volume I, 
Spotsylvania County, 1721-1800, page 85), at which time she was probably between 16 and 20 
years of age and therefore born between 1716 and 1720. This Frances Gregory was, apparently, 
the eldest child of Roger and Mildred (Washington) Gregory. 
7The official records of the marriages of Frances Gregory to Francis Thornton, Jr., September 
1734; Mildred Gregory to John Thornton, December 1740; and Elizabeth Gregory to Henry 
Henry Willis, Jr., April 1743, are in Spotsylvania County records (see Crozier, Virginia County 
Records, Volume I: Spotsylvania County 1721-1800 . . . page 85.) Mrs. Mildred Willis (late 
Mildred Gregory), wike of Henry Willis, in her deed December 15, 1739, conveying personal 
property to her son Lewis Willis, refers to her three daughters, Frances, wife of Francis Thorn- 
ton, Jr.; Mildred and Elizabeth Gregory (Spotsylvania County records, Deed Book C, 1734-42, 
pages 361-3). In March 1758 Frances Thornton, widow; Mildred, wife of John Thornton; and 
izabeth, wife of Reuben Thornton [she had been widow of Henry Willis, Jr.], daughters of 
Mrs. Mildred Willis, deceased, relinquished, by deed, any interest they may have in property 
conveyed Lewis Willis by the said Mildred Willis, deceased, as by Aas He mber 15, 1739 
(Spotsylvania records, Deed Book E, page 418). These records certainly identify Frances, wife of 
Francis Thornton, Jr., Mildred, wife of John Thornton and Elizabeth, wife of Reuben Thornton 
(and formerly wife of Henry Willis, Jr.), as daughters of Mildred Washington and her husband 
Gregory; and are evidence that Mrs. Mildred (Washington) G , married Henry 
Willis. Francis, John and Reuben Thornton (who married, sapabetedly: Wansiem Mildred, and 
Elizabeth Gregory) were brothers, and sons of Francis Thornton and Mary Taliaferro, his wife. 
For an account of these Thorntons and their descendants, see William and Mary Quarterly, 1st 
Series, Volume IV, pages 158 et seq. “The Thornton Family,” by William G. Stanard. 
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“George Washington Son to Augustine & Mary his Wife was Born ye 11th day of 
February 1731/2 about 10 in the Morning & was Baptiz’d the sth of April following 
Mrs Beverley Whiting & Capt Christopher Brooks Godfathers and Mrs Mildred 
Gregory Godmother.”® 

We do not have record of the date of Roger Gregory’s death. That he 


was still living in May 1726 we have evidence from the deed which he and 


his wife made at that time to Augustine Washington for land on Hunting 
Creek. It seems not improbable that he died about the year 1730, possibly 
1731-2. 

Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Gregory did not long remain a widow; and 
we find from record in the Willis family Bible that on January 5th, 1733/4, 
Henry Willis and Mildred Gregory were married.’ So it was in the winter 
of 1733/4 that Mrs. Mildred Washington Gregory Willis came to Freder- 
icksburg to live. Her marriage to Henry Willis was certainly her second 
(possibly her third) adventure in matrimony, and it was Henry Willis’ 
third."” To the Willis home in Fredericksburg the new Mrs. Willis brought 
her three Gregory daughters, and there she found numerous Willis children, 
the children of Colonel Willis by his two former marriages. Into this inter- 
esting family circle there came in due course an infant boy, born November 





8This is verbatim from the record in the Washington family Bible now at Mount Vernon and 
is given with permission of Charles C. Wall, Resident Superintendent for The Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union. The “Mrs” before the name of Beverley Whiting should obvi- 
ously have been “Mr”. ~ 

9William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Volume VI, page 212. 

10Henry Willis (circa 1690-1740) married first, November 2, 1714, Mrs. Anne (Alexander) 
Smith, daughter of David Alexander, of Gloucester County, and widow of John Smith, of Purton, 
Gloucester County. Mrs. Anne Willis died in the Spring of 1726, and Henry Willis married 
second, October 30, 1726, Mrs. Mildred (Howell) Brown, daughter of John Howell, and widow 
of Doctor John Brown (who died September 24, 1726). Mrs. Mildred Willis died either duri 
or soon after, June 1733, and Henry Willis married third, January 5, 1733/4, Mrs. Mil 
(Washington) Gregory. Henry Willis died September 14, 1740, and his third wife, Mrs. Mildred 
(Washington) Willis, died September 5, 1747. The startling rapidity with which these persons 
remarried following the deaths of former matrimonial partners certainly marks them as ardent 
believers in the institution of Hol Matrimony, and fearless practical matrimonialists. The records 
of marriages and deaths in the Willis family Bible (quoted William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, 
Volume VI, pages 212-214) afford evidence of the rapidity with which Henry Willis’ marriages 
succeeded each other. For genealogy of the Willis family, see William and Mary Quarterly, 1st 
Series, Volume V, pages 24-27 and 171-176; Volume VI, pages 27-29 and 206-214; and Byrd C. 


Willis and Richard Henry Willis, A Sketch of the Willis Family of Virginia. It is in A Sketch 


of the Willis Family of Virginia . . . pages 26-27 that the manuscript of Colonel Byrd Charles 
Willis (1781-1846), son of Colonel Lewis Willis [1734-1813] and grandson of Henry Willis 
[circa 1690-1740] is quoted in regard to Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Gregory’s comment (after 
hearing of the death of Mrs. Mildred [Howell] Brown Willis), “that she knew that old Henry 
Willis would be down to see her and she did not know what to do with him.” However, she did 
know how to handle the gentleman’s suit, for she married him without delay! This same little 
book ( 25) recites also the tradition: “It is said he [Henry Willis] courted his three wives as 
maids and married them as widows.” 
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11th, 1734, to Henry Willis and Mildred Washington, his wife, to whom the 
name of Lewis was given in baptism. This Lewis Willis (half brother to 
the Gregory children and half brother to the other Willis children) was the 
only child (certainly the only one surviving merest infancy) of Henry and 
Mildred (nee Washington) Willis." 

Unfortunately, we have no intimate personal items relative to the life of 
Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Willis during her Fredericksburg residence — 
no diaries, no letters, or such like documents, by any contemporary hand, 
give us even a glimpse of her life as leading lady in the unfolding drama of 
the history of the growing “Metropolis” near the Falls of the Rappahannock 
River; though we cannot doubt that the lady was most efficient in the living 
of her life there, qualified as she was by birth, by training, by experience in 
affairs both social and economic. We would like to know something more 
personal about this lady; but neither record nor tradition afford items neces- 
sary to gain this more intimate knowledge of her. Neither does there remain 
a pictured likeness of this lady, in portrait or miniature. 

Fleeting appearances of the name of Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Willis 
in court records during the latter years of her life do, however, give evidence 
of her participation in legal affairs. There is every evidence of the lady’s 
possession of a splendid business sense; not unlike that quality displayed by 
her mother in the management of family business affairs. Possessed in her 
own right of “lands, slaves, money, plate, jewels, stocks of cattle and other 
goods and chattels,” Mrs. Mildred (Washington) Willis absolutely secured 
the use, and income from these possessions, to herself and to her own dis- 
position by deed of gift during the lifetime of herself and her husband, or 
by will at her death. Of course her husband, Henry Willis, was given “cur- 
tesy” in the use of this estate. So read the terms of “her marriage contract” 
with Henry Willis, signed and sealed on the day of their marriage, January 
5th, 1733-4. The personal property named in this marriage contract, Mrs. 
Willis, by deed of gift, December 15th, 1739, gave to her son, Lewis Willis. 
The “marriage contract” absolutely protecting Mrs. Willis’ personal use and 
disposition of this property may indeed have been drawn by “a man’s hand”; 





1For sketches of Colonel Lewis Willis (1734-1813) see B. C. and R. H. Willis, A Sketch of 
the Willis Family of Virginia . . . pages 34 et seq., and William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, 
Volume VI, pages 208 et seq. Colonel Lewis Willis (1734-1813) was like his father a trinitarian 
in his matrimonial faith. Lewis Willis married _ Mary Champe; second Mrs. Ann (Carter) 
Champe; third, Mrs. Elizabeth Bromfield; thus falling one short of his father by marrying two 
widows to his father’s three. Neither did Lewis Willis possess his father’s swiftness in his matri- 
monial adventures; his p: to Love’s Altar being in more leisurely gait. Colonel Willis was 
a distinguished patriot and Field Officer during the Revolutionary War. 
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but certainly we see in its terms Mrs. Willis’ thorough comprehension of her 
possessory rights, and her will to preserve them. Incomparable business 
sense we call this.” 

Colonel Henry Willis died September 14th, 1740,” leaving Mrs. Mildred 
(Washington) Gregory-Willis a widow for certainly the second time; but, 
the passing of the gentleman did not displace his lady from her exalted po- 
sition in the eyes of the members of Spotsylvania Court, for we find her 
name written into the records of that august body in May 1745, as “Mad 
Willis,” the title “Madam” being one reserved as term of address for ladies 
of marked prominence, wives of officials of high degree. Henry Willis, in- 
dustrial magnate, landed proprietor, chief trustee of Fredericksburg town, 
an Assemblyman, oftentimes presiding justice of Spotsylvania Court, had 
several years since been “gathered to his fathers,” when still the Court wrote 
into its records the name of his widow as “Mad™ Willis.” She was evidently 
realized by authority as a person of no inconsiderable position in her own 
right."* 

From birth possessed of riches in the material realm of her life, riches 
which increased under wise management through the years, Mrs. Mildred 
Washington Gregory Willis wisely added to her earthly lot those incom- 
parable jewels from the treasury of life — children. At the zenith of her life 
she had the comfort, not only of material security, but of the presence of 
daughters and a son. Her three daughters, children of her marriage with 





12The “marrigae contract” between Mrs. Mildred Gregory and Hi Willis dated January 5, 
1733 [1733/4], the day of their marriage, is referred to in detail na deed of December 15, 
1739, by which “Mildred Willis, late Mildred Gregory, now wife of Henry Willis, of Spotsyl- 
vania County, Gentleman” conveyed to her son, Lewis Willis Cunder certain specified conditions) 
“slaves, stoc late, and chattels whatsoever” as named in a schedule attached to the said 
deed. Lewis Willis Coutliving his parents, the said Henry and Mildred Willis) came into full 
ion of this valuable personal property of his mother’s. (Spotsylvania County records, Deed 
k C, 1734-42, pages 361-3, deed December 15, 1739, of Mrs. Mildred Willis, to her son Lewis 
Willis; and S lvania County records, Deed Book E, page 418, deed March 1758, Frances 
esa it _ ow; John — and Mildred, his wife, and Reuben Thornton and ity Me 
is wife, releasing to Lewis Willis any claim to or interest in personal property conveyed 
Mildred Willis, tae to her son, ar Willis by deed December cy 1739). 
13The date of Colonel Henry Willis’ death is from ap old family Bible, whose records are given 
in William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Volume VI,.page 214. Unfortunately, no copy of 
the will of Colonel Henry Willis has as yet been found. original record having been in the 
General Court of the colony, was destroyed in the burning of the General Courthouse in Rich- 
mond in April 1865. Deeds of record in Speephennle, Crtey Sine Sako ee Se 
the General Court; and name the Honorable John Grymes of Middlesex County, and Francis 


Willis, Esquire, of Gloucester County, as executors thereof. 

14At Spotsylvania Court, May 7, 1745, “Ordered Mad™ Willis’s Male Tithables under ‘lhomas 
Graves her overseer be exempted from working on the road under John Royston” (Spotsylvania 
County records, Order Book 1738-49, page 319). It appears that John was overseer “of 
the road from Hill’s Quarter to the Rappahannock River Side road” by Spotsylvania Court, 
October 4, 1743 (Ibid, page 241.) 
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Roger Gregory, were married well and settled in homes near at hand. The 
son, her only child by her marriage with Henry Willis (and born to her 
when she was probably in the forty-third year of her age) was Lewis Willis, 
whom every evidence, both of record and family tradition, shows to have 
been most romantically investured by the love of his mother’s heart. He was 
but a lad of 13 years at the time of his mother’s death; but to him passed, 
under the deed of gift made by her to him in December, 1739, when he 
was only five years old, many of his mother’s most valued material poses- 
sions; servants, cattle, sheep, “and all the plate, household goods &c. which 
belonged to the said Mildred [his mother] at the time of her marriage [to 
his father, Henry Willis.” 

Then, at the age of 51 years, this interesting personage — Mildred, born 
Washington, widow of Roger Gregory, and Henry Willis — laid aside the 
sceptre of her regency as death closed forever her eyes to earthly scenes on 
September 5th, 1747." Not great “length of days”; but “fulness of life and 
strength in living,” certainly mark the historical record of Mildred Wash- 
ington Gregory Willis; a record which, though pieced together of fragmen- 
tary personal items, we think well worth recounting. 

On October 6th, 1747, Henry Willis (who was both her stepson and her 
son-in-law by intermarriage with her daughter Elizabeth Gregory) on his 
motion was granted, in Spotsylvania County Court, letters of administra- 
tion “on Mildred Willis, Decd’s Estate,” for which he gave bond, with An- 
thony Strother his security, in the amount of £1,000 currency of Virginia; 
and Richard Tutt, Robert Jackson, William Hunter and Charles Dick, 
Gentlemen, or any three of them, were ordered to appraise the estate of 
the decedent. On June 7th, 1748, the “Inventory and Appraisement of 
Mildred Willis, Decd. estate being returned in Court, it is admitted to 
record and was thereupon recorded in the records of Spotsylvania Court 
under the title of “The Appraisement of the Estate of Mrs. Willis, decd.”"* 

The following inventory and appraisement of personal property of Mrs. 
Willis interestingly pictures for us the furnishings of her home in Freder- 
icksburg by the many items, listing furniture, linens and plate. We present 
this record as representative of the house furnishings of the homes of com- 





The date of Mrs. Mildred Willis’s death is from an old family Bible whose records -— 
in William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Volume bp? a». » 214. The record reads: i 
Willis, the wife pr Willis, departed this life the 5th of September 1747.” 


16Spotsylvania County records, Order Book 1738-1749, page 444, for order administration on 
Mrs. Mi Willis’s estate and for appraisement of same; and Will Book A, 1722-1749, page 
457 for administrator’s bond. 
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fortably circumstanced gentle folk of mid-eighteenth Century, Virginia. 
The absence of books from this inventory may be accounted for by the fact 
that a library Cif the Willises had one, which no doubt they did have) would 
be accounted for in the inventory of Colonel Willis’ estate, which, unfortu- 
nately, is missing, owing to the destruction of Records of the General Court 
in which his will and accounts of his estate were recorded. 


THE APPRAISEMENT OF THE ESTATE OF MRS. WILLIS, DECD. 


£:$8:D 

8 New flag bottom chairs : 16: 
12 Old chairs sundry cost 1:10: 

1 Small square table : oO 

1 Square tea table, walnut s: A 

1 Oval do. do. 33 ge 

1 do. oak : 18: 

1 do. larger, walnut 2 3§ 3 

1 Square tabel with draws :12: 6 

1 Slate do. fincerd : 7: 6 

1 Small broken do. : ote 

3 Counterpains quilted at 40/ 6: «3 

3 do. do. 25/ 3:15: 

1 Cotton counterpane 2: 9% 

2 do. do. at 15/ 1:10: 

3 pr. Blankets at 20/ as 

1 Suit fine callacoe curtains 20: 

1 Suit do. dark colld. 6: 

1 Suit do. purple 780% 
23 Table cloths difft sorts 10: 2: 6 
21 Towels Bef 
14 fine diaper napkins 4:26: 

6 Damask ditto : 18: 

13 narrow diaper ditto s: 6: 

14 pillow cases dift sort 9:14: 

11 pr. sheets difft sorts 9:10: 
3 feather beds 12: 

2 bedsteds I: 10: 
A chest of draws g: 

1 corner cubbuard £.t 
92 pwter plates 4:12: 





£107: 4: 0 
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2 coffee and chocolate pots 
6 dish covers 1 cullonder sugr box 
2 bell mettle skillits a warming pan & 1 old tea kittle 
5 candle sticks 2 pr snuffers & 1 snuffer stand 
1 dozen knives & 11 forks 
4 chamber potts 
11 coffee cups 
4 punch bowles 
5 china cups & sawsers 
19 teacups & sawsers 
1 sugar box 
4 enambled coffee cups 
1 ditto teapot & stand 
1 milk pott 
12 china plates 
1 large china dish 
2 spoon boats 
1 small butter dish 
4 enameld basons 
2 glass candle sticks 
1 glass milk pott 
1 glass salver 
1 small delf bowl & 5 plates 
1 small looking glass 
1 large broken ditto 
1 old tea board 
4 table matts 


4 butter potts 
4 pr andirons 
2 old trunks 
1 plate baskett 
1 horse bell 
1 silk search 
1 old tea chest 
4 glass salt sellers 
1 bed cord 
1 iron pestle 
Irons potts & 2 pr pott hooks 3 pott racks 
2 brass & 2 iron mortors 
1 grid iron & 2 tripods 
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2 frying pans 
6 tubs & water pails 
The body & 2 hind wheels & tyers of the fore wheels of 
a wagon 
2 whip & 2 cross cutt saws 
A parcell of carpenters tools 
1 dressing box 
Batchelor 4—6—o dolphan horses 3£ 
3 Spitts one ladle and flesh fork 
7 old mill saws 
4 pr large hinges 
A parcel of old iron & 1 saw mill crank 


2 trowells 
2 large copper kettles 
1 fish kettle 
1 old sauce pan 
1 iron skellett 
1 oyl jarr 
At Fredericksburgh quarter 1 feather bed rugg sheets & c 
1 pott rack 
1 frying pan 
1 iron pott & hooks 
3 old plates & 1 dish 
1 broken sett shoe makers tools 
14 sheep at 5/ 
31 hornd cattle 21/ 
At Burwolls quarter 2 iron potts 2 pr pott hooks 
33 hogs 
32 hornd cattle 
1 horse bell & old drawing knife 
1 homney pestle 
15 old hoes at Massaponax 
20 hoggs 
52 hornd cattle 
1 mare & colt 
A parcel old iron 
A homoney pestle 
3 iron potts 2 pr pott hooks 
A frying pan 
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Patomack Tom 


Long Tom 
Sam 

Joe 

Charles 
Robin 
Peter 
Mingo 
Tobey 

Nell 

Lucea 
Young Toby 
Young Nell 
Nann 
Hannah 
Jenny 
Randall 
Nann 
Valentine 
Aggia 
Mollie 
Betty 
Gabrel 
Venus 
Christian 
Young Venus 
Billie 

Jobe 

Patt 

Jack 


Major 
Panda 
Dick 
Millie 
Phillis 
Sue 
Rachell 
Kate 
Phill 
Sarah 
Nedd 
Amos 


40: 
4°: 
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Pegg 

Jenny 

Phill 

Old Jenny 

Dick 

Alce 

Harry 

Asorrall horse at Massaponax 
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Starling 
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2 chaffing dishes with lamps & handles 24: 19: 10 
1 Creuit frame & casters 19:14: 4 
3 pr Cut cruets 1:10:50 
1 Chast, tea pott 6:12: 

Handles : be 
I pr muggs 9:14: 
1 large waiter S: 9: 
1 pr small ditto 72503 
2 pr Carvd salts & [fenh.?] 5: 8:10 
I sauce spoon 3: 4: 


10 silver spoons 


6 tea spoons 


I pair tea tongs 


Willis Gent administrator February 3rd, 1747/8 





admitted to record. Test: Edmund Waller Cl. Cur. 
(Spotsylvania County records, Will Book A, page 464.) 
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1906: 2: § 
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: 5pCt 37: 9: g 
:5p.Ct 29:11: 6 
:pCt 2: 5: 0 
9:18:10 
; 3:2 
14:11: 6 
12: 4: % 
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sgohe 8: 33% 
4:11: 6 
6: 5: 0 
: 853 
: 18: 
£& 138: 2:10 
£1906: 2: § 
£2044: §:31/2 


Pursuant to an order of Court dated October 6th, 1747, We the subscribers have ap- 
praised all the estate of Mrs. Mildred Willis deed that has been showed us by Henry 


Rich Tutt, Rob Jackson, William Huntfer], Chas Dick. 


At a Court held for Spotsylvania County on Tuesday June ye 7th 1748. This inven- 
tory and appraisement of Mildred Willis deced estate being returned in Court it is 
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TABB-HUBARD LETTERS 


. Edited by Loutss F. Carrerau, Curator of Manuscripts 
The Valentine Museum, Richmond 


Tuese five letters from Dr. John Prosser Tabb to the artist, William James — 
Hubard, are published through the courtesy of Mrs. John J. Lloyd of Roch- 

a ester, New York, who owns the originals. Her husband, the late Dr. Lloyd, 

, was Hubard’s grandson. ' 

Dr. John Prosser Tabb (b. 1822, d. Dec. 13, 1884) was the son of John 
Tabb and Matilda Prosser Tabb of White Marsh, Gloucester County. He 
studied medicine at the University of Pennsylvania and practised in Glouces- 
ter. In 1864 he was an assistant surgeon at Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond. 

William James Hubard (1807-1862) was born in England, early showed 
skill in cutting silhouettes, and was brought to America in 1824 and ex- 
ploited as “Master Hubard.” After two years he escaped from this uncon- 
genial role and took up painting, first in Boston and Philadelphia, later in 
Baltimore, and by the early 1830's in Norfolk and Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia. In 1837 he married Maria Mason Tabb, at Ware Church, and his 
friendship with Dr. Tabb and his portraits of many Gloucester people date 
from this event. He later moved to Richmond and died there as the result 
of an explosion during his experiments in making ammunition for the Con- 
federacy. 

Help in identifying the people and places referred to in these letters has 
come from many Gloucester people — descendants of Dr. Tabb, and owners 

; of Hubard paintings — especially from Mrs. H. O. Sanders, Mr. Van Bibber 
_ Tabb Sanders, Miss Eleanor W. Perrin, and Miss Martha Jones. Articles 
/2 on the Tabb and related families are in William and Mary College Quar- 

terly, 1st series, vols. 13 and 14. 
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“My dear Hubard “Summerville’ Jan’y 14, 1850 


“I received your letter of the blank Inst, which being without date, can 
not be designated in the usual way; it enclosed due bills, notes &c to the 


is 1Summerville, about a mile and a half southwest of Gloucester Court House, belonged to John 

Tabb of White Marsh. Dr. J. Prosser Tabb lived there for a time after his marriage, before he 

built Elmington. Later his son, John Tabb, lived there and conducted a boys’ school, Gloucester 

a The original house burned about 1904, but the property still belongs to Dr. Tabb’s 
escendants. 
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amount of $86.73 which will be given to Ned Cary’ for collection, & I shall 
forward you the money as soon as it is obtained; — I regret exceedingly that 
you appear to have given out visiting Gloucester for a time; since you left 
we have been very dull, no whist, no round games, no punch, I wish you 
would hasten down forthwith to give us all an excuse for a frolic & independ- 
ent of that reason I have another, some work for you to do: at the time 
Father's portrait was taken I wished Mother’ to sit, this she most resolutely 
declined and it is only within the past three or four months that she has con- 
sented; when you come therefore I wish you would make it convenient if 

ible to remain a sufficient time to paint a portrait of her which shall be 
creditable to both herself & you — 

“I have seen Mr. Levering on the subject of renting your house here,‘ 
buying corn, fodder &c, we agreed pretty well as to terms, the matter will 
be arranged as speedily as possible and his bond sent you. I do not know 
whether I understand you about Archey’s being sent up to Rich’d, the ‘very 
first day possible,’ I have not seen him, but it strikes me he has no idea of 
the way, via York & the Grove, consequently I must look out for some one 
going who will take him in charge, or send him by packet to Norfolk, which 
I think of doing next week, if nothing offers sooner. 

“I owe Williams money for freight, but he owes Father for his vessel, so 
Father always pays my account with him; I shall see Tabb Catlett® & Wil- 
liams & have no doubt of your getting the money without suit —I hope 
Levering will buy the hogs & other things which you request me to ‘lock 
up in one place’ if not sold, I must say Hubard ’tis a strange request but I 
shall certainly comply with it, devoutly hoping the pigs wont suffer 





2“Ned” Cary may have been Edward B. S. Cary, who died in 1876 and was a commissioner 
in chan in Gloucester. There was also Dr. Edward Cary (b. 1821), grandson of Dudley and 
Lucy Tabb Cary of Gloucester, but it is known that he lived in Georgia, though he doubtless 
often visited his relations in Virginia. 

5The portraits of John Tabb (b. 1784) of White Marsh and his wife, Matilda Prosser Tabb, 
are now owned by their great-granddaughter, Miss Eleanor W. Perrin. 

4This house stood near Gloucester Court House, across from the old ordinary now used as the 
Gloucester Woman’s Club. Other letters from Dr. Tabb show that Mr. Levering was replaced as 
a tenant by Stephen Field in April 1852, and that Field was still there the following year. The 
house was referred to in 1855-56 in letters from Dr. Wm. Taliaferro, Jr., to Hubard as “The 
Retreat.” 

5A letter from Dr. William Taliaferro, Jr., to Hubard, August 3, 1849, mentions that Tabb Cat- 
lett had a oe pony a Jack rong and that he wanted also to sell Mount — 
Letters Hu to Colonel Christopher Tompkins, in the possession of Miss Nellie Tomp- 
kins, show that Hubard himself had bought Mount Pleasant in 1843, that he sold it in 1848, and 
that it burned to the d late in 1849. Probably the money that Tabb Catlett owed Hubard 
was in connection with the sale of Mount Pleasant. The p , originally a Dixon estate, is 
between Gloucester Point and the Court House, on a ridge overlooking Ware River. 
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“I returned from the North on the 3rd of this month, having been away 
nearly three weeks, which I passed pleasantly enough in New York & Phila- 
delphia, there is nothing new in the latter place except Barnum’s humbugs 
of baby giants & adult dwarfs — in New York the Astor place opera house 
has probably opened since you left there, a beautiful building in its interior 
decoration, Truffi the star of the season, the Broadway Theatre takes the 
place of the Park, Miss Cushman dying nightly after the most approved 
fashion in the most wretched tragedy Fazio — At Elmington® I am literally 
doing nothing when I shall get in the house I have no idea, for as soon as | 
get workmen they become dissatisfied and leave; I am daily expecting the ar- 
rival of a vessel which left New York a week ago, with grates mantels &c; last 
night we had one of the most terrific storms, ever known, & I would not won- 
der if my recent purchases were at Davy Jones’s Locker by this time, which 
would swamp me entirely — Mrs. Tabb’ desires her kindest remembrances 
to you & love to Cousin Maria & the children,’ in which I join most heartily; 
she says she intends writing Cousin Maria as soon as she gets fixed in [the] 
kitchen at Elmington, whither I expect to [move] ere long —I shall write 
again shortly, [in the] mean time let me assure you I shall be rea[lly] pleased 
to be of service in any way — Remember me to Crump,’ C. Tompkins” & 
their families, & believe me most truly yours 


“J. Prosser Tabb.” 


[Addressed] “Wm. J. Hubard Esqr. 
Richmond 
Va.” 





6For the history of the Elmington estate, up to the time of its purchase by the Tabbs, see Polly 
Cary Mason, The Story of Elmington, in Virginia Magazine of er and Biography, vol. 55, 
. 247. Of the present house, Hubard’s daughter wrote that it was “built for rams gas wife 

becca Lloyd by his father, Mother’s Uncle John.” 

7Dr. Tabb’s wife, nee Rebecca Lloyd. They were married in 1844. 

8“Cousin Maria” was Mrs. William James Hubard (1813-1888), nee Maria Mason Tabb, 
daughter of Thomas Todd Tabb of Toddsbury by his first wife, Lucy Armistead Smith. Mrs. 
Hubard and Dr. J. Prosser Tabb were first cousins. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Hubard living at this time were: Ella (later Mrs. John J. Lloyd), 
William James and Lucy Mason. 

SProbably William Wood Crump (1819-1897), who became judge of the Circuit Court in 
a in 1851. He married Mary, daughter of Philip E. Tabb of Waverly, Mrs. Hubard’s 


10Christopher Q. Tompkins (b. 1813), son of Christopher Tompkins and Elizabeth Cary Smith 
Tompkins, who was Mrs. Hubard’s aunt. He and Hubard were good friends and, after the latter's 
removal to Richmond in 1848, were next-door neighbors for a time. Letters from Hubard to 
Colonel Tompkins are owned by the Misses Delia and Nellie Tompkins of Richmond. 
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“My dear Hubard, “Elmington June 27, 1850 


“I received your last letter a few days since and was very much surprised 
to find that a mistake had occurred to such an amount, on coming home | 
looked every where for the paper by which we settled but could not find 
it, my impression is that it arose thus 





W. J. H. to J. P. T. Dr. J. P. T. to W. J. H. — Dr." 
sent to N. Y. — 100. 125 Wife’s 
€ 5.50 125 self 
C 69.50 75 Fathers 
Med Bills C 46. 42.50 Moonlight 
C 33.50 150 Mother’s 
C 47. 150 dueon picts in hand 
C 65. 


114 lbs. Beef at 7 cts 7.98 ed bi 


Pd. Mrs. Tabb 31.29 


495-77 
Cash on settlement- 1.73 


160. 


567.50 
and by looking over the above you will find that an error has been made of 
a hundred dollars in adding up your bill — I keep books myself but as ours 
was a running acc’t had not settled it up in the Ledger, on reference to that 
now I find you charged with $567.50 and credited by 666 — which shews 
that $98.50 is now due besides the 100 — and I shall send you a check for 
about 160 which will be coming to me in about a month I expect . . . 

“We are all the most miserable set ever seen down here: the wheat crop 
is a perfect failure; Father offered his promise of 5000 bushels for 500 bush- 
els [sic]. Mr. Pat. Smith’? offered his crop for 500 dollars, Ja’s Dabney” to 
any one for the straw &c &c — such croaking never was heard — they are 

















110f the portraits listed here, painted by Hubard for Dr. Tabb, those of Dr. Tabb and his wife 
now belong to Mrs. David Milton French; those of Dr. Tabb’s parents to Miss Eleanor W. Perrin. 
“Moonlight” has not been located. 

12William Patterson Smith (b. 1796) of Glen Roy was the son of the Reverend Armistead 
Smith and Martha Tabb Smith. His sister Lucy was Mrs. Hubard’s mother. 

13James Kennon Dabney, son of Dr. James Dabney of The Exchange, married Emory Tabb, 
daughter of Thomas Todd Tabb of Toddsbury by his second wife, Elizabeth Forman Tabb. Emory 
Tabb was Mrs. Hubard’s half-sister. 
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used to complaining as all farmers are but this time the wolf has come in 
ed earnest. 

e | “I shall absolutely & positively get rid of the carpenters next week, the 
nd painting is making some progress, & soon I shall have nothing to excite me, 
which will produce a collapse I fear which will force me to something dread- 
ful; bluff, or stable building — Hurry on with the pictures, as I shall cer- 
tainly want them in a month or less. Love to Cousin Maria & believe me 


as usual in a great hurry yours truly 
“J. Prosser Tabb.” 


[Addressed] “W. J. Hubard Esqr. 
Richmond 
Va.” 


“Elmington Thursday night [July 18, 1850] 
“My dear Hubard 
“I received your last letter yesterday evening on my way to White Marsh"* 
& hasten to make a remittance which will set you at ease I hope till more is 











forthcoming; damn the infamous season ’tis too bad that it should in a single 
week destroy the whole wheat crop, particularly when one has calculated 
largely & ticked accordingly — I shall not make fifty bushels when I expected 
two thousand, & I mention the failure as an apology for not giving a larger 
of draft; now I remain one hundred dollars in your debt, as you will find the 
oh statement runs thus by last settlement Dr. 258.50 
- now credit me by amt of draft 143.50 
. “  “~ “sum to pay Seawell 15.00 158.50 
100.00 
: “As you are going to Baltimore the draft on McConky will be as available 
as a check on any bank, & knowing where their store is you can collect it 
a yourself & save brokerage. For the past two days a storm has raged with an 
intensity never before known, all our farms will require to be resurveyed 
ife as God knows how much has been washed away, Mr. Taliaferro’s” bridge 
of 1¢White Marsh, home of the Rooteses, Whitings, Prossers and Tabbs, at this time belonged to 
ad Dr. Prosser Tabb’s father, John Tabb, who acquired it through his marriage to Matilda Prosser. 
Later Dr. Tabb sold Elmington and lived at White Marsh before building mem 
»b, 1SWarner Throckmorton Taliaferro of Belle Ville, son of Dr. William Taliaferro, senior, of 
ry Church Hill, and father of one of Hubard’s friends and patrons, General William Booth 


Taliaferro. (“Belle Ville” rather than “Belleville” is the usage found in letters of Talia- 
ferro and in earlier family papers owned by the General’s daughter, Mrs. H. O. Sanders.) 
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& Dr. Tabb’s wharf are among” the things that have been & from their 
wrecks cast ashore here I shall take to putting up similar structures myself: 
yesterday evening as it did not rain I went down to White Marsh to bid 
goodby to Mother & Phil'’ who contemplated leaving today for Richmond, 
I had to take the top of the sulkey off, & then found riding dangerous, this 
evening I returned in that demned moist state, so distressing to’ Mr. Man- 
talini’s'® feelings & as I appreciate your sufferings of late you will sympathize 
with me, alone, & too lazy to change my clothes — Re & the children have 
been spending a few days at W. M. & I do as I please here. An awful catas- 
trophe ocurred last Sunday — in passing from Mr. Smith’s to a baptising 
at the Ware house a boat with 13 negroes was upset, & eight drowned, hun- 
dreds were witnesses, mothers & wives heard the shrieks of their children 
& husbands — Dr. Tabb lost 2 men & a young woman, Dr. Taliaferro” a 
man & woman, Alex Taliaferro” a woman, Mrs. Singleton” a man, & Mr. 
Smith a man — About half of the Old Pt. party have returned & speak in 
strong terms of the abominable accommodations, that man French ought 
to be indicted as a nuisance — Tom Tabb” has been heard from his letter 
is dated May 15. from Feb 21. he had been at the mines & had then cleared 
100 dollars!!! — Speaks of coming home in the Fall. My house is now very 
nearly habitable, carpenters & plumbers gone; four painters have been at 
work for three weeks, & promise that in a week more they will finish: in a 
fortnight afterwards I shall go in it & you must be expeditious with Amy & 
Die.” but above all read Scott carefully & let the pictures be in your latest 
& best style — What about the frames” — I wish them to be done by August 
1st as Father will be in Rich’d then & if they are then finished he might take 
it into his kind & generous head to pay for them so you see I have an object — 

16Dr. Henry Wythe Tabb (1791-1863) of Auburn, was Mrs. Hubard’s uncle. 

17Philip Tabb was Dr. Tabb’s brother. 

18Mr. Mantalini was of course the foppish husband of Madame in Nicholas Nickleby. Glouces- 
ter at this time was full of literary allusions, shown most notably in the names from Scott’s novels 
that were given to old estates — Waverly, Midlothian, etc. 

19Dr. William Taliaferro, senior, of Church Hill, who died the following year. 

20Alexander Taliaferro, son of Dr. William Taliaferro, senior. 

21Lancaster, Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, p. 233, says that Dr. Tabb after the war 
built Ditchley on the site of an earlier house, “the homestead of the Singleton family.” 

22Probably Mrs. Hubard’s half-brother, Thomas S. Tabb. . 

23These paintings of Amy Robsart and Die Vernon, heroines of Kenilworth and Rob Roy, have 
not been located. 

24Another letter of Dr. Tabb’s, not published, shows that the frames for these paintings and for 
the Tabb portraits were made by Franck in Richmond. The 1845 Richmond city directory lists 
Louis Franck, fuaan Setan- sullen anil atten, nad te 1855 Louis Franck, Jr., was in the same 
business. In 1866 an advertisement of Louis E. and Bernard T. Franck states that the firm was 
= in 1840. By 1889 the two had established rival concerns, which continued into the 
1890's. 
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“Love to Cousin Maria. Let me hear how you get on in Balto. as your 


letters are always a treat Oe 
“John Prosser Tabb. 
[Addressed] “Wm. J. Hubard Esqr. 
Richmond 
Va.” 


“My dear Hubard “Elmington Oct. 30. 1850 


“A few days since Edward Cary paid me 35.69 for you being the balance 
due you by Catlett & Anderson, this closes the notes I believe except that of 
Wn. B. Taliaferro” for 26.50. The amount received should have been sent 
you except for the difficulty of getting a check, and as Wm. Taliaferro” has 
offered to take it to you, the payment of it may remind him of his own debt, 
by which two birds may be killed with one stone. Levering desired me a few 
days since to write you that he would like to rent the house he now occupies 
for the next year: the kitchen he says needs repairs in the roof & the steps 
to the dwelling are in a very decayed state — to these things you will attend 
yourself on your next visit, which I hope will be very shortly, indeed I have 
been expecting to see you almost every day, for Wilmer Nelson”’ told me he 
saw you in Rich’d two weeks since & you then expected to leave in a few 
days; I need not say it will give both Rebecca & myself great pleasure to have 
you and your family with us. I regret to learn that Cousin Maria’s health 
has been so bad and hope country air will restore her. We have been living 
for some time in our new house, which is as yet quite unfurnished but we are 
expecting the arrival of our New York purchases by the next packet and 
would be delighted soon to greet the pictures to which we have so long looked 
forward: the frames for Mother & Father’s portraits must be finished ere this 
and we would like so much to have them before our friends visit us; Matilda 
Lee” is now on a visit to us, we expect her Mother in a week and my aunt 

William Booth Taliaferro, Major-General C.S.A., was the son of Warner T. Taliaferro by his 
first wife, Fannie Booth. 

26William Booth Taliaferro of Dunham Massie. His uncle, Dr. William Taliaferro, Jr., of 
Church Hill, was also a friend and patron of Hubard. 

27Dr. Wilmer Nelson’s daughter, Sally Ber Nelson, married Colonel William Todd Robins 
and was widely known and beloved as a writer and historian in Richmond. 

28Matilda Lee (who later married John Royall Holcombe) was a daughter of John Hite Lee 
(1797-1832) and his wife Elizabeth Prosser. The “Aunt Julia” referred to was Julia Prosser, wife 
of Richard Bland Lee (1797-1875). Mrs. Elizabeth (Prosser) Lee and Mrs. Julia (Prosser) Lee 
were sisters of Matilda Prosser, wife of John Tabb, and mother of Doctor John Prosser Tabb. 


Elizabeth, Julia and Matilda Prosser were daughters of William Prosser, of Whitemarsh. (Lee, 
Lee of Virginia . . . pages 382, 462 and 467.) 
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Julia & family at the same time; you may well suppose what an improvement 
to bare walls your beautiful pictures would be: Old Mortality” & the 
“Pride”™ are now up, & we long for Die Vernon & Amy Robsart; please have 
them framed before you send them. Were you to arrive now you would 
find us in the midst of dinners &c caused by the arrival of Mr. & Mrs. Sed- 
don,’ & Dr. Tabb’s friends, the Claxtons and Vanderpools.” Mr. V. is a 
city gentleman of the white kid & patent leather school, cuts a fine figure 
on a partridge hunt, but never having shot a gun is content to carry the 
game. Yesterday the Dr. & Mr. C. finding the birds too wary for them, went 
out for squirrels, taking Mr. V. on Debby, who unused to the sport soon 
rid herself of the rider by pitching him off in the mud, by which means, one 
of his boots was so much soiled, that the gentleman has since kept his bed 
from mortification. Rebecca joins me in love to Cousin Maria — Adieu 


& believe me ‘ , 
Yours most sincerely 


“J. Prosser Tabb 
[Addressed] “Wm. J. Hubard Esar. 
Richmond 
Va.” 


[First page missing. Date is probably 1851] 
“tomorrow enables me to send it to you & I have given him 40 dollars to 
give you. I am sorry not to have the means of taking the Columbus” & N. Y. 
scene — but I am right against the wall & no mistake, when I shall get clear 
can not say — For your friend Brooke’s information now, J. W. Hollensbury 
Alexandria made my bricks at 1.50 per thousand, I furnishing clay, 2 men 





29This painting of a scene from Scott's novel is now owned by Dr. Tabb’s grandson, Dr. J. 
Lloyd Tabb of Richmond. Hubard painted a small version of “Old Mortality” as a wedding present 
for Mann S. Valentine II. 

30This painting illustrates a scene from Washington Irving's story, The Pride of the Village, 
from the Sketch Book. It is owned by Dr. J. Lloyd Tabb. 

31Probably Mr. and Mrs. James A. Seddon. He was born in 1815, practised law in Richmond, 
and became Secretary of War in the Confederate government. In 1845 he married Sally Bruce 
(1822-1882). He had many Gloucester connections through the marriages of his sisters: Ann, to 
William H. Roy; Leah, to Warner T. Taliaferro; Marion (or Maria?) to William Patterson Smith. 
Hubard painted portraits of Ann and Leah and of a fourth sister, Sarah Alexander Seddon, who 
married Charles Bruce. 

32Dr. Henry Wythe Tabb’s third wife was Ellen Adams Foster of Albany, New York. Mrs. 
Vander Poel and Mrs. Claxton were her sisters, Susan and Cynthia. 

33Hubard’s painting, “The Dream of Columbus,” was later bought by Mann S. Valentine II, 
and is now in the Valentine Museum. 
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& a boy, & the wood to burn with. The bricks were all laid by the day, at 
prices from 1.25 to 2.50 per hand. Landrum Deets™ was head Carpenter, 
Niernsee & Neilson® Architects all from Baltimore. Tabb Catlett’s sale took 
place Wednesday last, where was exhibited the most miserable collection 
of cheap odds & ends ever beheld . . . Birmingham ware, your old beds 
wen[t] well as there had lately been five marriages in t[he] neighborhood. 
they looked thinner than when I la[st] saw them; like Dr. Wiatt® they all 
were, d-nd little ins[ide] | 

“Our Aunt Ellen” & her spouse are to start Th[ursday] for a spree, to Port 
Royal, Rich’d &c & I hope you will d[o] the genteel by your distinguished 
relatives, or curse & quit Town — Choose between these ‘two unequal 
(furies?]’ 

“Love to Cousin Maria, whom I hope to see soon. As for yourself, pack 
up brushes &c & start forthwith ‘a bed & a bone is here’ for you & yours 
always — 


“Goodnight —_ yours Sincerely 
“John Prosser Tabb. 


[Addressed] “W. J. Hubard Esar. 
“Richmond” 





34Landrum Deets, carpenter, is listed in the Baltimore city directories off and on from 1837-38 
through 1853-54. (Information from Elizabeth C. Litsinger, Head, Maryland Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore.) 

35The statements in this letter seem sufficient proof that Dr. Prosser Tabb’s Elmington was an 
entirely new house, which, with later alterations and additions, is still standing today. Miss Lit- 
singer, of the Enoch Pratt Library, furnishes information about the architects: 

John R. Niernsee and J. Crawford Neilson were practising architects at 70 Fayette Street, Balti- 
more, as early as 1849. Niernsee was born about 1814 in Vienna and came to this country as a 
young man. He designed the Johns Hopkins Hospital, the Masonic Temple and many other 
0 and private buildings in Baltimore. He was the architect of the State House, Columbia, 

. C., and was supervising its remodelling when he died, in 1885. His diary for the 1830’s has 
been translated, and unpublished material about him may be found at both the Pratt Library and 
the Maryland Historical Society. 

Neilson was born in Baltimore in 1817, studied civil engineering in Brussels and was a leadin 
architect of Baltimore for forty years. Buildings there designed by him include Grace, Emmanue 
and St. Luke’s Episcopal Churches, the Academy of Music, the Blind Asylum, the Carrollton Hotel, 
etc. In Virginia he was the architect of the Lee Mausoleum added to the Chapel at Washin 
and Lee University in 1877, and he is said also to have designed the old White Sulphur Hotel 
(1858), the Tobacco Exchange in Richmond, and the Western State Hospital. 

Biographical sketches of both Niernsee and Neilson were published in Industries of Maryland, 
Historical Publishing Company, 1882, pp. 158, 334. 


36Henry Wiat, or Wyat (1460-1537) was imprisoned by Richard III. When near starvation he 
was said to have been saved by a cat that brought him pigeons. 


37See above, note 32. 
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“In the year of 1749, of the reign of Louis the 15th, King of France, we Céloron, com- 
mander of a detachment sent by Monsieur the Marquis de la Gallissonieré, Governor 
General of New France, to reestablish tranquility in some Indian villages in these prov- 
inces, have buried this plate at the mouth of the River Chinodahichiltha on the 18th 
of August near the River Ohio, otherwise Beautiful River, as a monument of the re- 
newal of the possession we have taken of the said River Ohio, and of all those which 
empty into it, and of all the lands on both sides as far as the sources of the said rivers, 
as enjoyed or ought to have been enjoyed by the kings of France preceding, and as 
they have there maintained themselves by arms and by treaties, especially those of 
Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix la Chapelle.” 


° ° ° 


WHatTEVER virtues may have rested in the territorial claims of early explorers, 
humility and restraint rarely could be listed among them. 

Unfortunately, the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht and Aix la Chapelle did 
not settle the important issue between the French and British in America — 
the possession of the Ohio Valley. The actual fighting between these two 
nations in the French and Indian War did not start for more than five years 
after Céloron buried his lead plates along the Ohio, but for many years 
prior to that time, the struggle for control of the rich Ohio Valley, while 
noiseless, had been none the less vigorous and determined. 

As early as 1740 in nearly every Indian village along the Ohio, British 
traders were exchanging their trade goods for furs and skins. In 1749 the 
Ohio Company was formed by Virginia with Thomas Lee projector of the 
Company, succeeded by Lawrence Washington, for the purpose of aiding 
western settlement. George II granted to the Company large areas west of 
the Alleghenies. 

The French were equally sensitive to the necessity of maintaining and 
developing their trade with the Indians, which was the very foundation of 
prosperity for New France. But they also realized that the Indians were 
inclined to favor the trade with the British, for the very natural reason that 
the British supplied lower priced trade goods. 
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Fragment of original Céloron Plate 
OWNED BY AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In June 1749, with the purpose of establishing claim to the lands of the 
Ohio Valley and “to discover the temper of the Indians,” the Marquis de la 
Gallissonieré, Governor General of Canada, dispatched in canoes, an ex- 
pedition of approximately 250 men, under Captain Céloron de Bienville, 
to bury at the mouths of the most important rivers flowing into the Ohio, lead 
plates setting forth the French title to the region. This burial of inscribed 
plates as evidence of taking possession of new territory was not unusual. 

Céloron carefully set down in his journal the location of six plates. Three 
of these have been found and one of the three may have been stolen before 
it was buried. 

The formal ceremony accompanying the burial of the plates, which the 
Indians did not understand; and the inscription, which they were unable to 
read, gave the Chiefs much uneasiness. Therefore, with surprising direct- 
ness, they stealthily abducted one of the plates, which they rushed by special 
messengers to Governor Clinton, with the urgent request that he imme- 
diately let them know what it was all about. 

The British were not slow to recognize in this a heaven-sent opportunity 
for a choice piece of propaganda, and at once sent word to the Indians that 
“the matter was of the gravest consequence, involving the possession of their 
lands and hunting-grounds, and that the French ought to be expelled.” 
Governor Clinton later sent the plate to the Lords of Trade in London and 
wrote that it had been stolen by some Indians from the French “on their 
way to the river Ohio, which river and all the lands thereabouts, the French 
claimed, as will appear by said writings.” 

The second plate to be brought to public attention was found in 1798 at 
the mouth of the Muskingum River in Ohio by some small boys uninhibited 
by any knowledge of what they would have considered the boring details 
of history, but who immediately recognized that a lead plate was the proper 
material for making bullets. The fragment of this plate that remains is 
owned by the American Antiquarian Society. It was given to the Society 
in 1828 by DeWitt Clinton and is described in Transactions American An- 
tiquarian Society, Volume 2, pages 535-541, and further described in Pro- 
ceedings of 1903, Volume 16, page 330. By the courtesy of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, Doctor Clarence S, Brig- 
ham, Director, we include with this note an illustration of the fragment of 
the Céloron plate in possession of that Society. 

The third plate to be found is now in the Museum of the Virginia His- 


torical Society and is in an excellent state of preservation despite its two-hun- 
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dred-year age. In the year 1846 “the little son of J. W. Beale,” while play- 
ing on the bank of the Kanawha River, discovered the plate projecting from 
the bank a short distance beneath the surface of the water. 

The plate measures seven and three-quarters inches by eleven and one- 
half inches, and varies in thickness from one thirty-second inch at the upper 
edge to nearly one-quarter inch at the lower. Its weight is four pounds, ten 
ounces. 

The lettering evidently was punched into the surface before the expe- 
dition started, and a blank was left to insert a description of the location 
at which the plate was buried. 

This plate was deposited with the Virginia Historical Society in February 
1849, by James M. Laidley, of Kanawha County, [now West] Virginia, 
while he was in Richmond attending the General Assembly of Virginia as 
a member of the House of Delegates from Kanawha County. An account 
of the leaving of the plate with the Society is given in The Virginia Histori- 
cal Register and Literary Advertiser, Volume II, No. 1 (January 1849), 
pages 83-85." 

The following excerpts from Céloron’s Journal describe the locations at 
which he buried plates — 


July 29, “. . . at the foot of a red oak on the southern bank of the river Ohio and 
Kanaughon.” (Conewango Creek, Pennsylvania.) 


Aug. 3,“... upon the south bank of the Ohio, four leagues distance below the 
River Aux Boeufs directly opposite a naked mountain, and near an immense 
stone upon which certain figures are rudely enough carved.” (French Creek, 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Aug. 13, “. . . at the foot of a large elm tree at the mouth of the river and upon the 
southern bank of the Kanonuara.” (Probably the mouth of Wheeling Creek, 


Pennsylvania. ) 





1From an account of this plate in Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume I, No. 1 (September 
1906), pages 277-299, it appears that Mr. Laidley had, in January 1847, sent a copy of its inscrip- 
tion to Brantz Mayer, president of the Maryland Historical Society. This account also states that 
it was reported by Miss Delia A. McCulloch, of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, that the plate had 
at one time been taken to Richmond, where the inscription was copied by the Virginia Historical 
Society and the plate returned to the finder, Charles W. Beale, who then lent it to J. M. H. Beale, 
a member of Congress, who gave it to the Smithsonian Institution. However, that Institution had 
no record of ever having received the plate. The item in The Virginia Historical Register and 
Literary Advertiser (referred to above) and the fact that this plate is still in the sion of The 
Virginia Historical Society afford evidence that the plate was given to The Virginia Historical 
Society and not to the Smithsonian Institution as reported by Miss McCulloch to the editor of 
Maryland Historical Magazine in 1906. 
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Aug. 15, “. . . at the foot of a maple tree which form a triangle with a red oak and 
an elm tree, at the entrance of the river Jenuanguekouan.” (Muskingum 
. River, Ohio.) 


" Aug. 18, “. . . at the foot of an elm tree upon the southern bank of the Ohio and the 
‘ eastern bank of the Chinodaista.” (Great Kanawha, West Virginia.) 
n Aug. 31, “. . . at the point formed by the right bank of the Ohio and the left bank 


of Rock River.” (Miami River, Ohio. ) 


For further information relating to Céloron’s expedition, ample material 


: may be found in the translation of Céloron’s Journal edited by Rev. A. A. 
Lambing, and also an interesting commentary by O. H. Marshall, both pub- 
y lished in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. XXIX, 


pages 335-450. A scholarly accounty of the Céloron plate appears in Justin 
Winsor’s Mississippi Basin, page 253 and page 277. 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND 





In this department of the Magazine will appear abstracts of wills recorded 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury and other probate registries in Eng- 
land; notes of administrations on estates, from the same record repositories; 
items from English Parish records and other English records which tend to 
throw light on the English origins of colonial Virginia families. It will not 
be possible in every instance to positively prove from the abstracts of wills 
and other items given, the English origins of all the families whose names 
will appear from time to time in this department; but, where positive proof 
may be lacking it is believed that items published in this department may 
afford suggestions for research in the records of certain English shires and 
parishes; and in some instances supply definite clues whose following by 
research may be productive of positive results. 

With this group of notes we are re-instating in our Magazine a department 
which, under the same title, created a great deal of interest during the years 
1903-1926, when the late Doctor William G. Stanard, the editor of the 
Magazine, published and annotated abstracts of English wills sent to the 
Magazine by Lothrop Withington, Leo Culleton, and Reginald M. Glen- 
cross (in succession). The former Gleanings were published in Volumes 
XI to XXXVII of the Magazine. 

For the purpose of re-instating in our Magazine a department of “Virginia 
Gleanings in England,” a friend of the Society has generously contributed 
a fund by means of which we will be able to obtain abstracts of wills from 
England for several years to come. 


se ae eh 


Seto Warp, of Abbington, Cambridgeshire, yeoman; will dated 14 Febru- 
ary 1598; proved 20 June 1598, by John Warde. Testator wished his body 
buried in the parish church of Abbington. — Wife Anne; — Sons John 
Ward, Enos Ward, and Thomas Ward; — Daughters Marie Ward and Anne 
Jacob; — Grandchildren John Ward and Seth Ward, sons of testator’s son 
John Ward; — Brother Robert Ward; — Sister Wilsonne; — Grandchildren 
Anne Ward (daughter of John Ward), Martha Ward, Alice Ward and 








ee 
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5 
Marie Ward; — The testator owned lands in Litlington and Stephen Nor- 
den, Cambridgeshire; — Bequest: “I give unto John Ward the sonne of my 
said sonne John Ward tenn poundes of lawfull English monie to be paid 
5 unto him at the age of one and twentie yeares; Also I give unto Seth Ward, 
his brother, the somme of tenn pounds of like lawfull English monie to be 
paide unto him at the age of one and twentie yeares.” — Prerogative Court 
d of Canterbury, 51 Lewyn. 
g- 
S; One of Virginia’s ancient families was the Ward family of Henrico County. On 
to March 21, 1633 [1633/4] John Ward of Varina, planter, had a 21-year lease for 25 
ot acres, adjoining his own land; and on May 30, 1634, Seth Ward, of Varina, planter, 
Is had a 21 years lease for 60 acres in the upper part within the corporation of Henrico 
(Virginia Patent Book No. 1, pages 146 and 148). The relationship between these 
s two men has not been discovered (nor has it been discovered whether John Ward had 
of any children); but, here are these two Wards appearing at the same time in the same 
y locality. The lands held by them were in what soon became Henrico County. Seth 
d Ward, it would appear, was the ancestor of the Ward family of Henrico, and later 
y of Chesterfield, Amelia, Nottoway and other counties in Virginia, and of North 
Carolina.! 
Seth Ward later, on November 22, 1643, had a patent for 350 acres of land, in the 
" vicinity of Varina, Henrico County, 150 acres by a former patent, 50 acres by pur- 
rs chase from John Baker and 150 acres for transportation of three persons (Virginia 
1e Patent Book No. 1, page 946). This acreage he sold to Morgan Pierce on February 
e 1, 1650 [1650/1] (Henrico County records, Volume 1677-92, page 239). The date 
~ oi Seth Ward’s death is not known; though it evidently took place before 1677 when 
. the remaining Henrico County records begin, for there is no trace of him after that 
; date. On July 14, 1637, Richard Ward received a patent for 100 acres in Varina, Hen- 
) tico County, adjoining John Baker, etc.; 50 acres due for his own personal adventure? 
a and 50 acres by purchase, etc. (Virginia Patent Book No. 1, page 440). Here then, 
d in 1637, we have Richard Ward patenting land adjoining John Baker, in Varina, 
n Henrico County, and in the immediate locality with Seth Ward. It will be seen above 
that Seth Ward’s land patented by him in 1643 included certain acreage he had pur- 
chased from John Baker. This Richard Ward has always been accounted as a son of 
Seth Ward. In after years Richard Ward moved to the southside of the James River 
INo evidence has been so far discovered that shows any connection between Captain John Ward, 
1- who owned “Ward's Plantation” on south side James River (in what is now Prince George 
™ County, formerly Charles City) and who, with John Gibbs, represented “Ward’s Plantation” in 
y the first aeonai Assembly of Virginia, 1619. From various references in early records, it is evi- 
n dent that Captain John Ward returned to England. Towards the close of the 17th and early in 
‘ the 18th centuries there were Wards residing in several of the counties of Virginia and though 
there is no evidence of connection with the Wards of early Henrico, research in England may 
n eventually show that all of these Wards are traceable to the same stock. 
s 2This “for his own al adventure” indicates that Richard Ward had himself come into the 
colony from abroad. The explanation most probably is that Richard Ward had come into the 
d colony sometime before and had never taken up his rights prior to this time. 
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where, on March 9g, 1665, he had a patent for 1,337 acres on the river and on Falling 
Creek ( Virginia Patent Book No. 5, page 164). Richard Ward was a magistrate in 
Henrico County 1666 and died in 1682, leaving four children, viz. (1) Seth Ward, 
“eldest son”; (2) Richard Ward, “second son”; (3) Edward Ward, “youngest son”; 
(4) Elizabeth Ward, a daughter. From the first two of these sons descended the 
Wards of Henrico, Chesterfield, Amelia, Nottoway, and other Virginia counties, and 
the Wards of North Carolina; many sons of the house becoming, in later years, men 
of distinction in their respective communities, occupying office as magistrates, sheriffs, 
militia officers and members of the General Assembly. 

Heretofore no attempt has been made to discover the English origin and connections 
of the Ward family of Henrico County in which generation after generation the bap- 
tismal name of Seth appears. As suggestive of a probable clue to the English family 
of Wards from whom Seth Ward, of Varina in Henrico County, came we offer here 
the abstract of the will of a Seth Ward, of Abbington, Cambridgeshire, England, yeo- 
man, dated February 14, 1598, proved (in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury) 


June 20, 1598. CT. 


Tuomas Lirt.epace, of Kingston Blunt, in the parish of Aston Rowant, 
Oxon, Yeoman; dated 5 October 1650; proved 28 October 1656. “For as 
much as I the sayd Thomas am determyned by the permission of God to make 
a voyage into Virginia I do therefore dispose of my estate as followeth, First 
yf itt please God that I doe happen to decease before I retorne to England 
againe” — “Unto my loving father [name not given] one payre of mourning 
gloves” and the like to all his [the testator’s] brothers and sisters. — To 
brother John Littlepage £50 due to him, the testator, from his brother Rob- 
ert Littlepage; and £30 more to said John Littlepage which is owing to testa- 
tor from John Cornish and Robert Cornish his son, of Kingston Blunt, yeo- 
man. — Residue of estate to said John Littlepage and he is named executor. 
— Witnesses: Thomas [blank], William Gouldsmith. — Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 356 Berkeley. 


The will of Thomas Littlepage, of Kingston Blunt, parish of Aston Rowant, Ox- 
fordshire, yeoman (given above in abstract), who when he made his will October 5, 
1650, was “determyned . . . to make a voyage into Virginia . . .” is an interesting item 





3For a detailed account of the descendants of Seth Ward, of Varina, in Henrico County, with 
references to sources for records of the members of the family, see William and Mary Quarterly, 
First Series, Volume XXVII, pages 185-199 and 258-293. See also Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, Volume II, pages 312-313. The account of the Ward family published in William 
and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume XXVII, was written by Clayton Torrence; and the 
account in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume II, was written by William G. 
Stanard. It seems well to state here the authorship of these articles. 
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ig from the fact that a Thomas Littlepage appears as a headright to a patent for land, 
in granted October 19, 1653, to George Wadding [Waddy?] in Lancaster County, Vir- 
d, ginia (see Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers [an abstract of Virginia Land Patents] 
"; page 253, column 2). On October 22, 1652, Thomas Littlepage witnessed a document 
1€ between Rice Jones and a Peterson in Lancaster County; and January 16, 1653/4, 
id Thomas Littlepage agreed not to dispose of his crop until John Cox was paid. (Fleet, 
n Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 22: Lancaster County Court Orders 1652-1655, 
s, page 66). Could it be that Thomas Littlepage, of Kingston Blunt, Oxfordshire, mak- 


ing his “voyage into Virginia,” was in Lancaster County for a short while, then re- 
8 yage g 


ns turned to England? 


p- Ten years after Thomas Littlepages’ appearance in Lancaster County, a Richard 
ly Littlepage appeared in New Kent County with a patent for land (with one James 
re Turner) March 14, 1663/4. This Richard Littlepage (who died in St. Peter's Parish, 
0- New Kent County, April 20, 1688) became the founder of the Littlepage family of 
y) Virginia. (For an account of the Littlepage family of Virginia, see Torrence, Winston 


of Virginia and Allied Families . . . pages 403-430). 

We trust that, as our investigations in England proceed, we may at a later date, be 
able to publish more detailed information in regard to the Littlepages of Oxfordshire, 
who from the will of Michael Littlepage, of Oxfordshire, yeoman (dated July 11, 1655; 


it, proved in Prerogative Court of Canterbury, May 26, 1657), appear to have been an 
as extensive family in Oxfordshire, with connections in Buckinghamshire; and was a 
ke family in which appear the baptismal names of Richard, Edmund and Thomas; dis- 
- tinctive names in the family of Richard Littlepage, of New Kent County, Virginia. 
id C.T. 
1g * * * * 
fo 
md RaPHELL Creep, of the Parish of Westbury upon Trim, in the county of 
nal Gloucester, husbandman; will dated 28 October 1630; codicil dated 18 
= February 1632 [1632/3]; proved 18 March 1632 [1632/3] at Bristol. 
mr. To a preacher to preach at my funerall, 6/8 — To the poor of Westbury 
of 5/—To my sonne Edward Creed, 5/, together with my book called Mr 
Tyndall’s works —To my grandchild Raphell Creed my bibell, bedstead 
&c &c which lyeth in the chamber above the hall, &c provided always that 
wi Agnes, my wife shall have the use thereof (except my bibell) during her 
5, life —'To my grandchild William Creed, brother of the said Raphaell, 20/ 
2m in money together with my sworde and dagger — And whereas I do hold of ‘ 
2 the graunt of the right woorthy Ralphe Sadler, Esquire, one messuage &c 
y, now in my tenure I do give and bequeath the same to my wife Agnes for the 
7 residue of fower score and nyneteen yeares which I have now graunted as 
aa the said Agnes shall happen to lyve and after her decease to my said grand- 
G. 


child Raphaell Creed for the residue of the said terme —'To fower of my 
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grandchildren, viz. Mary Creed, Elizabeth Creed, Margaret Creed and Sara 
Creed 10/ apiece at 21 years old or marriage — And whereas I doe hold of 
the said Ralphe Sadler, Esquire, all manner of Tithes &c. mentioned in one 
Indenture of Lease to mee thereof made and graunted I doe give and be- 
queath the said Tithes &c unto my said wife Agnes for the residue of the 
terme of 21 yeeres which I have therein if she shall so long live and after 
her death to my said grandchild Raphaell Creed from the residue of the said 
terme on condition he shall pay his brother William Creed £50 within 12 
months after taking possession — To every of the children of my kinsman 
John Creed, of Compton, 12 pence apeece — Residue to wife Agnes Creed, 
and she named sole executrix — Friends Robert Wasborowen and Edward 
Rumney to be overseers of will. Signed: Raphaell X [his mark] Creed — 
Witnesses: William Knight, George Lymell — Codicil: cancelling ‘bequest 
of certain goods to Raphaell Creed and bequeathing them to Margaret Creed 
and Sarah Creed, the two youngest daughters of my son Edward Creed — 
Neighbours William Walter, Edward Rumny and Robert Wasborowe to be 
overseers — Signed: Raphell X [his mark] Creed — Witnesses: Agnes X 
[her mark] Creed, Edward X [his mark] Creed, William Creed. — Bristol 
(England) Probate District Registry. 


Agnes Creed, of Compton Greenfield within the parish of Henbury in 
Com’ Glouc’ [ester], widowe; will dated 11 March 1633 [1633/4]; (no 
record of proof endorsed) — To Edward Creede, my sonne, one shilling, to 
be paid to him by Joane Redman, my grandchilde and his daughter. — 
Residue of estate to Joane Redman, wife of Peter Redman, of Compton, 
aforesaid — Signed: Agnes X [her mark] Creed — Witnesses: Timot Hol- 
land, Richard X [his mark] Stallard. — Bristol (England) Probate District. 


Registry. 


Edward Creed, of Sheershampton [Shirehampton] in the County of 
Gloucester, Clerk; will dated 4 December 1647; proved at Bristol 1649 (but 
no probate endorsed). — To be buried in the Chapell of Sheerehampton or 
else in the South portche of the Parish Churche of Westbury. — To Raphell, 
my disobedient sonn twelve pence in money (and prayer that he may reform 
his life). -To my daughter Joan Redman, 2/6. — To my daughter Eliza- 


beth, 2/6.—To my daughter Margarett, 2/6.—To my daughter Sarah ~ 


2/6. — To my son William Creed 2/6 in money and also my booke of Mr. 
Tindall’s works. — Residue of estate to my wife Elinor and she named sole 
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‘a executrix. Will “Written with my owne hand—” Witnesses: Moris Smith, 
f Christopher X [his mark] Smith. 
. —Bristol (England) Probate District Registry. 
p~ 
le Ralph, Raiph, or Raphael Creed was an early settler of Surry County, Virginia. 
oT He is first mentioned in 1655 as ship's carpenter of the “York” (Lower Norfolk Coun- 


d ty Antiquary, IV, 82). His first appearance in the records of Surry County was on 
2 May 3, 1658, when Joseph Whitmell mortgaged his crop to him (Surry County rec- 
r ord, Wills & Deed 1645-71, p. 117). On May 30, 1659, he deeded to Thomas Chivers 
1,100 odd acres of land, lately in the possession of Richard Hill, which had been sold 
? Creed by Col. George Jordan Cid., p. 151). As Raiph Creed, carpenter, he was deeded 
d 150 acres by Thomas Flood August 27, 1661 Cid., p. 172), and at his death, this prop- 
_ erty passed to his son, William Creed, who dying without issue, it descended to a 
st daughter, Mary Creed, “according to the will of her father, Raphael Creed,”! and was 
d sold by Mary and her husband, David Andrews, Jr., to William Edwards, January 
6, 1690/91 (Surry County records, Wills and Deeds 1687-94, p. 195). Thomas Wall 
made a mortgage of his property to Ralph Creed February 7, 1663/4, died soon after- 


. wards, and his son, Thomas Wall, Jr., bound himself apprentice to Ralph Creed, car- 
| penter, September 6, 1664 (Surry County records, Wills & Deeds 1645-71, p. 230 and 
| 244). Ralph Creed is shown as a resident of Southwark Parish, Surry County, with 


two tithables in his family, on June 10, 1668 Cid., p. 316), and died between that 
time and September 2, 1668, when there is a record of a list of “Debts demanded from 
the estate of Raphaell Creed” Cid., p. 311). A sale of goods from the estate made by 
the widow Creed, October 15, 1668, records sales amounting to 7,781 Ibs. of tobacco, 
and includes among other items “the printed Laws of Virginia & a good Sermon book,” 
and “i salmebook [Psalm book]” Cid., p. 317). The widow, Grace Creed, married 
- second, Edward Warren, who had previously been married to Mrs. Aylce (Croxon) 
Carter Parke, widow successively of William Carter and Capt. Giles Parke (see this 
|- magazine, Vol. 48, pp. 76-77). Mrs. Grace Creed Warren died probably early in 1676, 
t as her son-in-law, Francis Hogwood, acknowledged receipt of the estate of Mary 
Creed from Edward Warren March 29, 1676 (Surry County records, Wills & Deeds 
1671-84, p. 115). Edward Warren’s will, dated April 15, 1676, and probated May 2, 
1676, states that he wishes to be buried “by my loving wife Grace Creede,” and leaves 
f his property to his son-in-law [step-son], William Creede and his four daughters-in-law 
it [step-daughters], mentioning by name Johney [Joane?] and Mary Creede Cid., p. 114). 
ir The five children of Raphael and Grace Creed were: (1) Elizabeth Creed, who mar- 
L, tied Francis Hogwood and had issue, Richard, William, George and Frances Hog- 
wood; (2) Maudlin Creed who married first, Marmaduke Beckwith (d. 1670); sec- 
ond, Edward Oliver (1649-1676), and third 1676, John Warren, and had at least two 
+. Beckwith daughters, Elizabeth and Grace; (3) Johney [Joane?] Creed married probably 

Noah Barefoot; (4) Mary Creed married first, 1678, John Flood; second, 1679, David 


oc oO - 


= 
- 





. 'Unfortunately, the will of Raphael Creed, of Surry County, does not appear in the remaining 
Surry County records. 
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Andrews, Jr.; and (5) William Creed, d.s.p. 1688, leaving his property to David An- 
drews and Noah Barefoot. A fuller discussion of Ralph Creed’s descendants will ap- 
pear in a later issue of this magazine. 

It appears highly probable that the Raphael Creed (named as son in the will of 
Edward Creed, of Shirehampton, Gloucester, and as grandson in the will of Raphael 
Creed, of the parish of Westbury, upon Trim, Gloucester) is identical with Ralph or 
Raphael Creed of Surry County. Joan Creed, mentioned in the wills as wife of Peter 
Redman, may offer the clue to the English origin of another early Virginia settler, 
namely, John Redman of Westmoreland County (1623-1673), whose first son was 
named Peter. — B. C. Hortzciaw. 


* * * * 


“Mr. Rocer Drxon, of the City of Bristol,” will dated 19 February 1722/3; 
proved 2 November 1724, at Bristol. To son John Dixon £10 for twelve 
months after my decease. — To eldest daughter Susana Dixon, £50, two 
years after my decease. — To the rest of my children, viz. four: to Sibble 
Dixon my daughter £50; to my son Roger Dixon £50; to Hannah Dixon 
[my daughter] £50; to my daughter Elizabeth Dixon £50; left in the cus- 
tody of their Mother to be put at interest for their use till she requires them 
to call for it. — Wife Margarett Dixon sole executrix, and after wife’s de- 
cease what is then left shall be equally divided between all my children that 
shall then be alive. — My loving friend Joseph Towels sole trustee of will. 
Witnesses: John Ellder, Lisha Wood — The will was proved at Bristol 2 No- 
vember 1724 by Margaret Dixon, the widow and executrix. The testator is 
described in Probate endorsement as “Roger Dixon, Surgeon.” In 1731. 
Margaret Dixon the executrix having died Administration de bonis non was 
granted to Susanna Alleyn, wife of Christopher Alleyn, and daughter of 
Roger Dixon, the testator. 
— Bristol (England) District Probate Registry (Original Will) 


This will of “Mr. Roger Dixon, of the City of Bristol,” together with data from 
other record sources in Bristol, disclose the English background of a Bristol man, one 
John Dixon (1699-1758), who came to Virginia about 1720 or ’21, while yet a young 
man. He established himself in trade; and built up a handsome estate in lands and 
personal property. Then, after some thirty years in residence in the colony, during 
which he always maintained the closest contact with England, returned, in 1752, to 
reside in Bristol. 

Interesting items of record in Bristol show that both Roger Dixon (of the will 
above) and his son, John Dixon (who established himself in trade in Virginia), were 
“Barber Surgeons.” 
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\n- From the Bristol Apprentice Book we have: 4 May 1691 “Rogerus Dixon filius 

ap Rogeri Dixon nuper de Civitate Cork in Regno Hibernie posuit se apprenticium 

Jeremie Deverell Tonsor Chirurg’ et [blank] uxori ejus pro septemannis. Amic’ inven’ 

of appar’ [i.e. the apprentices friends will find him in clothes']. Then, seven years later 

ae] we find this record in the Bristol Burgess (Freeman) Book: 28 June 1698 “Roger 

ry: Dixon, Barber Surgeon, is admitted into the liberties of the Citie for that he was ye 
wi apprentice of Jeremy Deverill; — hath taken ye Oaths of Obedience.” 

™ These items afford the information that Roger Dixon (born probably about 1677; 

_ died 1724), of Bristol, Barber Surgeon, was the son of Roger Dixon, of Cork, Ireland. 


The Bristol Marriage License Bonds give the marriage bond, dated September 3, 1669, 
of Roger Dixon, of St. John Baptist [Bristol] and Susannah Smaller, of St. Peter's 
[Bristol]; the marriage taking place at St. Peter’s*; also the marriage bond, dated No- 
vember 3, 1688, of Susannah Dixon, widow of St. Peter’s, and John Mitchell, of 








3; Bristol, sailor. The Register of Bristol Cathedral shows that John Mitchell and Susan 
e Dixon were married there on November 6, 1688. In this couple, Roger Dixon (then 
NO of St. John Baptist, Bristol) and Susannah Smaller (who later, 1688, married John 
le Mitchell), we have the parents of Roger (born circa 1677; died 1724), who was the 
on father of John Dixon (1699-1758), the Virginia merchant. 
pe From marriage bond and parish register it has been also possible to learn some- 
thing of Roger Dixon (circa 1677?-1724), father of our Virginia merchant, John 
” Dixon. From the Bristol Marriage Licence Bonds we have the marriage bond, dated 
le- May 10, 1698, of Roger Dixon, of Bristol, surgeon, and Margaret Tomes [sic] of St. 
iat Mary Redcliffe [Bristol]?; the marriage taking place at St. Mary Redcliffe. The Parish 
IL 1In early times it was usual for the master to promise the apprentice two suits of clothes; one for 
lo working days and one for Sundays. If these were not cetuliel a note was added to the apprentice- 
is ship record to this effect. 
2The registers of St. Peter’s Parish, Bristol, in which Susannah (Smaller) Dixon lived (and 
ee where her marriage to Roger Dixon toook place) were destroyed when the church was “blitzed” 
as in 1940, in the first heavy air raid on Bristol. 
The So marriage bond, dated September 3, 1669, of Roger Dixon to Susannah Smaller, 
of was carefully ps The document is in very fragile condition and badly worm eaten; in fact 
the top part is like lace, and Roger Dixon’s occupation is almost entirely eaten away, but what 
remains looks as if it had been originally “chirurgeon.” If this be correct then this Roger Dixon 
was also a “barber chirurgeon” and his son Roger Dixon (circa 1677-1724) followed in his 
father’s steps professionally. 
The Bristol Hearth Tax Returns 1671 and 1672 recorded Roger Dixon (the elder) as of St. 
m Michael’s Parish, Bristol. However, an examination of the parish registers of St. Michael’s did not 
disclose any data in regard to the Dixons. The explanation may be that though Roger Dixon 
ne owned the house he was not living there and may, in fact, have been in hme, at this date, as 
ng - certainly was later as shown by the record in the Apprentice Book of his son Roger Dixon in 
ad 1691 
‘ E 3The marriage (1698) of Roger Dixon (circa 1677?-1724) and Margaret Thomas, and the bap- 
8 tisms of their two oldest children, John (1699) and Susannah (1701) at St. Mary Redcliffe, 
to Bristol, places their generation of Dixons as communicants in one of the most famous and beautiful 
churches in England. The founding of this church dates back to the 12th Century; while the 
ill present edifice was under construction 1327-1389 with notable structural details carried on during 
the next century and the Church practically completed about 1480. Queen Elizabeth on a visit 
re to Bristol in 1574 declared St. Mary Redcliffe “the fairest, goodliest and most famous Parish 


Church in —— St. Marv Redcliffe was the church of the Canyngeses, notable 14th and 15th 
Century merchants and officials of Bristol; the younger Canynges (grandson of the elder of the 
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Register of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol affords the following records: Marriages — 11 
May 1698, Roger Dixon & Margritt Thomas [sic],* by Licence. — Baptisms — “28 Feb. 
1698/9 . . . John, son to Roger Dixon”; “27 Feb. 1700/1 . . . Susanna, daughter to 
Roger Dixon.” (The John and Susanna Dixon, children of Roger Dixon, whose bap- 
tisms appear in the register of St. Mary Redcliffe, are certainly the two children named 
first in the will of Roger Dixon, of Bristol, above.) 

Items of record relative to John Dixon (1699-1758), who emigrated to Virginia 
have also been found in Bristol records. From the Bristol Burgess (Freeman) Book 
we have: 2nd. October 1721 “John Dixon, Barber Surgeon, is admitted into the Liber- 
ties of this City [Bristol] for that he was an Apprentice to his father Roger Dixon and 
hath taken the oath of Obedience and paid 4/6.” 

Evidently forsaking his profession, John Dixon (1699-1758) established himself in 
merchant trade and came to Virginia. In Bristol Central Library, Bristol, is the origi- 
nal of a letter dated “Virg.[inia] May 20, 1723” from John Dixon to “Messrs Isaac 
Hobhouse, Wm. Challoner & Compa. Owners of ye Grayhound, Merchts. Bristol,” 
which refers to transactions in regard to an indebtedness of a Baylor estate in Virginia. 
It also appears that John Dixon was a member of a society of merchants known as the 
African Society “which was an association of merchants trading to Africa, most of them, 
though by no means all of them, being interested in the slave trade. Its membership 
was drawn chiefly, if not exclusively, from the three ports of London, Bristol and 
Liverpool.” 

John Dixon (1699-1758), son of Roger and Margaret [Tomes, or Thomas] Dixon 
must have arrived in Virginia about 1720 or ’21. He owned lands in King & Queen, 
Hanover, Louisa, Albemarle and in the immediate vicinity of Falmouth in King 
George (later Stafford) Counties. He was one of the company (John Dixon, David 
Meade, Patrick Barclay, Alexander McKenzie and James Murray) which bought the 
Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg, in 1742, reselling it, in 1749, to John Chiswell and 





name) finally taking Holy Orders and becoming Dean of Westbury. The Colston family (one 
of wealthy merchants) also contributed munificently to St. Mary Redcliffe; and among the memo- 
rials in the Church is a monumental tablet to Admiral Sir William Penn, whose body was buried 
near the crossing of the Church. The connection of the brilliant and eccentric young Thomas 
Chatterton (1752-1770) with St. Mary Redcliffe is a well known fact of English Seely history; 
and his are the lines describing the wonderful structure: 
“Thou seest the mystrie of a human hand 
the pride of Bristowe and the Western land.” 


(See A Short Guide to St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol . . [1911]; St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol: A Short 
Guide . . . [1946], and S. Mary Redcliffe and Its Restoration . . . [1933]. These pamphlets are 
beautifully illustrated with views both of the exterior and interior of the Church, and of some of 
the notable details of both. 


*The explanation of the conflict in the statements of the family name of Margaret, wife of Roger 
Dixon, as (1) Tomes: according to the marriage license; (2) Thomas: soe to the Register 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, seems to lie in the fact that (according to Denzil Hollis of Bristol, who 
supplied this information) “marriage licenses were prepared Burriedly by officials who did not 


know the parties, and I have come across mistakes in other cases; whereas the entries in the parish 

i were made either by the clergyman, or the parish clerk, who probably knew something 
of most of we -wamcansg In conclusion Mr. Hollis says: “I think it may be assumed that the 
Margaret, Roger Dixon’s wife, was Thomas, not Tomes.” 


maiden name 
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- 11 George Gilmer. He was a vestryman of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, 1744-1748, 
‘eb. and a justice of the peace. John Dixon (1699-1758) married first, Lucy Reade (1701- 
r to 1731) of Gloucester County; second Ann Goodwin, of Bristol. In the Spring of 1752 
ap- John Dixon returned to Bristol. From Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, dated August 
ned 5, 1758, we have this announcement of John Dixon’s death: “Saturday last died at 
Iron Acton in Gloucestershire, Mr. Dixon, a very considerable West Indian Merchant, 
inia of this City.” The will of “John Dixon, of the City of Bristol, Esquire,” dated April 
ook 28, 1757, was proved December 5, 1758, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (see 
ber- Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XIX, pages 283-287). John 
and Dixon’s first wife, Lucy Reade (1701-1731) was the daughter of Thomas and Lucy 
(Gwyn) Reade, of Gloucester County; granddaughter of the Honorable George Reade 
f in (1600-1671) and Elizabeth Martiau, his wife. Mrs. Ann (Goodwin) Dixon, the sec- 
‘igi- ond wife of John Dixon, was the daughter of Austin Goodwin, a Bristol merchant, 
aac Sheriff of Bristol, 1756, and his wife Susannah Lyde, sister of Lionel Lyde, at one 
sll,” time mayor of Bristol; and of a family that had many Virginia connections. John and 
nia. Lucy (Reade) Dixon were the parents of: (1.) The Reverend John Dixon, rector of 
the Kingston Parish, Gloucester (now Matthews) County, and Professor of Divinity in 
em, William and Mary College; (2) Roger Dixon (circa 1725-1772) of Fredericksburg, 
hip merchant, planter, member of the House of Burgesses, and magistrate; (3)) Thomas 
and Dixon, who appears several times as commanding ships in the English trade. John 
Dixon and Ann (Goodwin) Dixon had three sons, viz. Cornelius, Lionel and Robert 
xon (all of whom died young, and unmarried), and a daughter, Susanna Ann Dixon, who 
en, married her cousin Henry Goodwin, son of Austin and Ann (Mugglesworth) Good- 
ing win; granddaughter of Austin and Susanna (Lyde) Goodwin. 
vid C.T. 
the 
and NOTE: The research in Bristol, England, was made by Denzil Hollis, Clifton, Bristol, England. 
ts The items from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury were supplied by Miss Nellie McN. O'Farrell, 
‘one of Hempstead, England. 
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THE JEFFERSON-RANDOLPH COPIES OF AN 
ANONYMOUS WORK 
ENTERED THREE WAYS BY SABIN 


A Bibliographical Note by Joun Cook WYLLIE 


Curator of Rare Books, University of Virginia 


An Essay / on / Naturauization & Auxectance. / [Double rule: 5.3 
cm.] / [13-lines: quotation from Cicero] / [Double rule: 5.3 cm.] / 
WasuincTon Crry: / Prinrep sy Danret Raping. / [Row of dots: 1.7 
cm.] / 1816. 128, xvi p. 22 x 13 cm. [*]’, [1] — 17%, 18%. Pages [2] and 
[128] are blank. Page [3] is the dedication to James Monroe, Secretary of 
State. The xv pages at the end are “Appendix”; page [xvi] is “Errata.” 


The copy owned by Mr. Robert Hill Carter of “Redlands” Albemarle 
County, and Richmond, Virginia, is inscribed in the front: “To Thomas 
Mann Randolph Esqr. of Virginia respectfully presented by the Author —” 

Joseph Sabin, Dictionary of Books Relating to America, N. Y., 1873 & 
1877, Vols. 6 & 8, Nos. 21222, 22945, and 30996, lists the work under John 
F. Du Moulin, under title, and under G. Hay. The Library of Congress 
(Card 10-20141) thirty some years later either rejected or overlooked Sabin’s 
half-hearted attributions, and entered under title, but that the work was in 
fact Du Moulin’s is demonstrated by letters written to Jefferson by the 
author. It is interesting to note that Mr. Carter’s copy was one of the two sent 
by Du Moulin to Jefferson, and that the author had it specially bound in 
gold-stamped red leather with marbled endpapers and yellow colored edges. 
Jefferson’s copy was correctly entered both in his manuscript catalogue and 
in the auction catalogue of 1829. Its present whereabouts has not been de- 
termined. Of the four Library of Congress copies, Miss Millicent Sowerby 
writes that one was a presentation copy bound in half red morocco and in- 
scribed to Samuel Harrison Smith, one was “Presented to the National 
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Library by the Author [in] Jan: 1816”; the two others are without inscrip- 
tions, but one has the binder’s lettering “Hay Naturalization” that caused 
the erroneous Sabin entry No. 30996. The Library of the Department of 
State has two copies of the work, one of them bound in quarter green mo- 
rocco and inscribed “To the Honorable John Randolph M: C: respectfully 
presented by the author.” The American Antiquarian Society has a copy 
with an inscription in an unidentified hand, “By John Francis Dumoulin.” 

Since Du Moulin’s letters to Jefferson have not heretofore appeared in 
print so far as the editors have been able to determine, they are given here 
in full. No further information about Du Moulin’s life has been uncovered. 


Pennsylvania Avenue Washington City April the 12th 


Sir 1816. 
Permit me the honor of presenting you with the copy of an Essay on Naturalization 
5:3 and Allegiance which perhaps I have been too hazardous in publishing. Conscious of 
]/ the many errors and faults which crowd in the Press and composition of its pages, I 


feel however some satisfaction in reflecting that leading principles I contend for, have 
had your approbation. With this impression I have occasionally taken a liberty with 
your name, and invoked it in behalf of the assertion of human rights. Devoted as your 
y of life has been to liberty and philanthropy, your name has become too consecrated to 
humanity not to be recalled whenever it becomes the theme of discussion. You are 
now too well accustomed to this familiarity with your name and the freedom which the 
arle vanity of writers indulge themselves with, in presenting you with copies of crude and 
mas coarse productions to be displeased at the liberties they take. May I therefore Sir re- 
” quest you will receive the accompanying copy of my very imperfect Essay on Naturali- 
zation and Allegiance as a small token of the highest respect and of the most lively 


and 


a feelings of gratitude for your kind attentions and hospitality to me in the visit which 

ona I had the honor of making to Monticello in October. Be pleased also to present the 

TESS other copy which attends this, to your son Mr. Randolph. I was happy to hear from 

yin’s Miss Randolph who was sometime since at the Presidents of your being in perfect 

s in health as also Mrs. Randolph. May I beg you to present my respects to Mrs. Randolph 

the s - Aten es and with many apologies for thus trespassing on you, I 
ave the honor to remain Sir 

rp with the greatest respect 

) ™ your humble and obedient servt. 

se Thos. Jefferson Esqr. J. F. Dumoutin 

: de- [Endorsed on verso in Jefferson’s hand:] 

erby DuMoulin J. F. Washn. Apr. 12. 16. 

1 in recd. May 3 

onal (Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. 206, p. 36806.) 


* * * * 
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Jefferson’s acknowledgment of the gift on May 7th is in the Jefferson 
Papers, Vol. 207, p. 36850, and has been printed in full, with minor changes 
in punctuation, by Lipscomb and Bergh in the Memorial Edition of Jeffer- 
son’s Writings, Washington, D. C., 1904, Vol. 19, p. 236-237. 


South fourth St. Philadelphia May the 31st, 
1816 
Sir 

On Sunday the 14th inst the eve of my departure from Washington I was flattered 
by the receipt of the letter you did me the honor of writing to me informing me of 
the receipt of the copies of my Essay which I had taken the liberty of sending you. In 
a few lines you have set in the strongest light the invaluable right which I had under- 
taken to advocate. Enlightened as this age and especially this country is in political 
science yet the difficulty interposed to the establishment of many principles of freedom 
is great and surprising. But looking back to the last century it is impossible not to be 
pleased with the situation in which we are placed. The yet remaining prejudices re- 
sulting from an English and aristocratic education will not allow the correctness of 
any principle which cannot be sanctioned by a precedent from Coke or supported by 
some dictum pronounced in an age of ignorance and slavery. But these persons find 
themselves daily in a greater minority. Humanity receives continually accession to her 
cause from the rising generation while prejudice can hardly decoy a single recruit to 
her ranks. This is the never failing consequence of that principle and argument for 
toleration which you so long since laid down that for truth to triumph over error and 
prejudice it only required an equal and unrestrained freedom of discussion. 

I fear Sir I may appear rude or negligent in not having sooner acknowledged your 
letter — indeed since I was made happy by its receipt I have scarce had a moment of 
leisure. On my arrival at Baltimore I had to unpack a small library which had just 
arrived to me from the island of Trinidad and which I had on leaving the island com- 
mitted to the care of an acquaintance. I found several of my most valuable books 
missing which by breaking many sets of works made my loss in reality much greater 
than it was numerically. The chagrin which I felt made me come to the resolution 
of going to the West Indies and no longer to depend on those who had neglected me. 
The hopes of accomplishing this and returning before the hurricane months made me 
seize the first opportunity and hurried me in my preparations. I had taken my passage 
on board a Vessel about to proceed on her voyage immediately when the wishes of my 
friends added to the superior consideration that by leaving the Country even for a few 
months I would forfeit the period of probation for Citizenship which I have already 
served. I gave over my intended voyage and have changed it to one for New Orleans 
for which place I sail on Wednesday next in the Ship Tennessee 

I have here mentioned these little facts because the hurry and anxiety attending 
them are the causes of my not having sooner acknowledged the letter you did me the 
honor of addressing to me. 
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It is my present intention to settle myself in that country of whose liberty and inde- 


- pendence you are the father and whose valuable and important emporium you sought 
18s to preserve from the extravagance of speculation. You will perhaps Sir, be surprised 
ffer- that I should prefer the seeming monotony of a Sea Voyage to the magnificent variety 


of the land and river passage — but this last is a feast which I wish to enjoy more at 
leisure and which I fear I would not have time to spare at present, being particularly 
desirous of being at New Orleans while Mr. Robertson its strictly virtuous representa- 
St, tive is there. If I went by the Ohio and Missipi [sic] the well known hospitality of the 
inhabitants of their banks would not permit me to arrive at New Orleans for several 
months at least when I should not have the pleasure and advantage of meeting either 
ered Mr. Robertson or Mr. Brown the Senator as they mentioned it was not their intention 
e of to remain longer in Louisiana than August. 

I am proud in being recollected by the family at Monticello. May I beg you to 
make my respectful remembrances and believe 


. In 
ider- 
Pe. Sir 
re your very humble 


and devoted 
S Te- 


ss of J: F: Dumouu. 
d by 
find 
» her 
it to 
t for 
and 


I beg Sir you may pardon the incoherence of this letter, but yesterday arrived in this 
City. I am now about leaving it for New York where I go for a day to make my Adieus 
to my friends of whom, Mr. Emmet felt no small pleasure and pride at your recollec- 
tion of him and was grateful for your kindness to me at Monticello. 


To Thomas Jefferson Esqr. 


your 

it of 

just 

we [Endorsed on verso in Jefferson’s hand: ] 
$ 

ws Dumoulin J. F. Phila. May 31.16. 


ater 
Pi: recd. June 7. 


™ CJefferson Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. 207, p. 36891-2) 
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NOTES 
VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — With this initial 


number of Volume 56 the Publication Committee is adopting a new format for the 
Magazine which it is believed will make the publication more attractive to its readers. 
At the same time by the inclusion of a wide variety of material the Committee trusts 
that a greater number of students of Virginia history may become interested in the 
work of the Virginia Historical Society-and become members of the Society, thereby 
assisting in the development of its interests. 

Contributors of articles to this number of the Magazine are: 

Walter F. Coakley is Assistant Professor of History at Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; is preparing a dissertation on Virginia Commerce during the 
Revolution and contemplates further study on economic life in Virginia in late Colo- 
nial and early National periods. 

Delf Norona, president (1947) of West Virginia Historical Society and of Upper 
Ohio Valley Historical Society, is gathering material on early history of Northwestern 
Virginia and is making a study of the important maps of Virginia. 

Mrs. Louise F. Catterall, Curator of Prints and Manuscripts, The Valentine Mu- 
seum, Richmond, is engaged in intensive study of prints and manuscript material 
relating to Richmond and in gathering items relative to Virginia artists and their work. 

John Lee McElroy, who is author of War Diary (1927) and associate editor, Rich- 
mond in Old Prints (1932), has, as Curator of the Virginia Historical Society, during 
the past four years been engaged in study, re-classification and arrangement of the 
Society’s museum and gallery. 

John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books at the University of Virginia, is a mem- 
ber of some twenty years’ standing in the Virginia Historical Society. Besides his his- 
torical interests, his bibliographical ones are reflected by membership in the biblio- 
graphical societies of America, England, Oxford, and Edinburgh; he is secretary- 
treasurer of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 

Clayton Torrence, editor of The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, has 
for many years been making a study of Colonial and Revolutionary history of Freder- 
icksburg, particularly of the lives of the residents of the town and their family con- 
nections; and is preparing his historical notes for publication at an early date. 


THE HORN PAPERS — In 1945 there appeared a three volume work! entitled The 
Horn Papers, by W. F. Horn; issued by a “Committee for the Greene County His- 
torical Society,” Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. 





- Volume III is made up of warrant, survey and patent maps for Fayette, Washington and Greene 
Counties, Pennsylvania, prepared by the Pennsylvania Land Office, and does not come within the 
purpose of investigation of the alleged sources used in Volumes I and II. 
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Volumes I and II of this work are composed of diaries, court papers and maps (pur- 
porting to be copies of, and extracts from, private and public records kept during the 
last half of the 18th Century by individuals and public officials); chapters on the early 
a history of southwest Pennsylvania and the adjacent counties of northwest Virginia 
and Maryland; and family histories of early settlers in the region. It was asserted that 
the records set forth had been handed down from generation to generation in Mr. 
ial Horn’s family. 
h What appeared, at first sight, to be a “treasure house” of historical source material 
“ on careful examination by scholars immediately came under suspicion as to the authen- 
ei: ticity of the documents presented and therefore the reliability of the chapters based 
RS on those documents. 
Y To make a long story short, critical discussion of the matter led to the formation 
by of a committee for the purpose of investigating The Horn Papers and reporting its 
findings. The Committee, composed of eminent scholars, was organized under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, 
igh Virginia; and after months of most careful investigation has made a report in which 
he it is declared “the primary material in The Horn Papers is a fabrication and there- 
lo- fore that historians and genealogists ought not to rely on any data in Volumes I 
and II.” 
Be The report of the Committee, together with an introduction thereto dealing sympa- 
a: thetically with every phase of the matter and with all persons concerned with the publi- 
cation of The Horn Papers, has been published in The William and Mary Quarterly, 
lu- Third Series, Volume IV, Number 4 (October 1947). 
ial We most heartily thank the members of the Committee for their painstaking investi- 
rk. gation of The Horn Papers and for their report, so concisely and clearly made, of the 
ch- results thereof. The Virginia Historical Society, which had the privilege of giving all 
ng aid possible to the investigation, was represented on the Committee by Francis L. 
he Berkeley, Jr., of the Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 
- WYTHE COUNTY HISTORY — Two notable series of articles on Wythe County 
me history have been running currently in Mr. James A. Williams’ Southwest Virginia 
io Enterprise, chiefly in the Tuesday issues. One of these, entitled History of Wythe 
ws County, is a compilation of the official county records by John A. Whitman, former 
Enterprise editor. It has been running since January, and forms now a large and im- 
- portant record of the county’s history. 
nal The other series, by Mrs. Robertson Crockett, of Draper Valley, is entitled Begin- 
- nings in Wythe County. It started in September 1947, and was still running when 
this notice went to press. It is a chatty, informal account of such things as the first 
he bathtub, the first telephone, etc., in Wythe County. 
is The Southwest Virginia Enterprise is to be congratulated for its vigorous interest 
in local history. Among other evidences of this interest, we point with pleasure to 
— two valuable pamphlet publications from Mr. Whitman’s pen and Mr. Williams’ 
he presses: Historical Facts about the Churches of Wythe County (1939); The Iron In- 
dustry of Wythe County from 1792 (1942). 
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WARWICK COUNTY. FREE SCHOOL 1724 —”Warwick County. — Sct. To the 
Worshipfull his Maj. Justice for Warwick County. Thomas Nickson Humbly Shew- 
eth that whereas there is in your County free School land whereon Edw. Maurley 
late Dwelt to be Disposd of by your Worships your Worships petitioner Humbly 
prays that he may Keep ye free School or pay Rent for the Same which your worships 
think fitt and your Worships petitioner shall ever pray— [Reverse] Nicksons pet. Entd 
3d 7ber 1724 R G Cl Cur [?] 8ber referred. contd for a fuller Court gber Granted R G 


Cl Cur [P]” 
(Original in Virginia Historical Society) 


“GASCONY.” Home of the Gaskins Family in Northumberland County — A double 
row of Lombardy poplars, the trunks of which were said to have been as large as 
hogssheads, extended from the entrance gate to the house, but these were blown down 
in 1856. 

The present [1909] house [mow 100-150 years old], probably replaced the old house 
burned by the British during the Revolution, was built not far from the site of the old 
home. The present house is a two-story frame structure with a high basement and attic, 
and has chimneys at either end. About six steps lead to a small front porch. A central 
hall runs through to a back door and porch, with one room on each side, the parlor 
to the left, a bed room to the right. These rooms have four windows each, two in front 
and two at the back. Each of these rooms has a fireplace on the outside wall. 

The basement dining room, which is on the left hand side of the house, has two 
front windows, a side door on the right of the fireplace; the back windows are under 
the back porch. The right hand basement room is the kitchen. 

At the head of the landing upstairs a door opens on an upper back porch, from 
which there is a beautiful view of Mill Creek in the foreground and Chesapeake Bay 
in the distance. On the second floor there are three or four bed rooms. 

The site of the old house is in a corn field to the back and left of the present house, 
and was situated between two gigantic black walnut trees about three feet in diameter. 

The private burying ground of the Gaskins family, which was on Mr. W. H. Black- 
well’s land, had some grand old trees. Here there were a number of sunken graves, 
the only tombstone left being that of Hannah A. Hull, which was broken off at the 
ground by a tree falling on it. The inscription on this stone was: — “Sacred to the 
Memory of Hannan A. Hutt, Daughter of Thomas G. & Mary Hull, who was born 
near the city of Richmond in Virginia, the 31st July 1810 & Died at Glascony in the 
County of Northumberland 22 August 1833, Whilst on a visit to her family.” Then 
follows “She was an example of duty, piety & affection,” etc. [the usual testimonial of 
her many virtues]. 

The last person buried here was Charles L. Gaskins, who was wounded in battle in 
1862 and died later. 

This estate was the site of an old Indian settlement, arrow heads, etc., being found 
on the place from time to time. A glass bottle, which belonged to C. [Colin] Campbell 
[who married Mary Conway, the widow of the Thomas Gaskins who died 1737], bear- 
ing the date 1756, was found on the place. 
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Several old outhouses and barns were still standing in 1909. 

the The above information was furnished me in 1909 by Messrs. Fallin & Edwards, 
— and other old residents of Northumberland. 
nay From stenographic notes made by John Waterhouse Herndon, then of Alexandria 
ably but now of Charlottesville, Va., at the time of his visit to Northumberland, Sept. 
_ 7-21, 1909, for the purpose of gathering data in regard to the Hull and Gaskins families. 
RG Information between brackets inserted to clarify brevity of notes. 


Joun WarterHouse Hernpon. 


OBITUARY OF THE REVEREND WILLIAM STITH — “Williamsburg, October 
3. Friday Sen’ night died the Rev. William Stith, A.M. and President of William & 


rye Mary College, a Gentleman of great Learning and Abilities, universally beloved by 
a his Friends and Acquaintances, and whose death is greatly lamented.” 
| (Virginia Gazette [William Hunter, printer], October 3, 1755, page 3, column 1.) 
er A REVOLUTIONARY WAR NURSE - Session of the Virginia House of Dele- 
sttic, gates, Thursday, May 20, 1784. “Resolved that it is the opinion of this committee, 
neal That the petition of Mary Cross, setting forth, that from the establishment of the con- 
alee tinental hospital in Williamsburg, she was appointed nurse thereto, and continued to 
sie act in that character until the last of July 1781; that she regularly received her pay 
| until the first of August 1779, since which time no remittances have been made the 
ail director general, whereby the sum of 114£ tos. remains due to her for the services of 
aie herself and an assistant, whom she was authorized to employ at gos. per month, and 
praying relief, is reasonable; and that the auditors of public accounts ought to grant a 
ae certificate to the petitioner, for the said sum of 114£ ros. to be paid in like manner 
Bay as military certificates are; and that the same be charged to the continent.” (Journal 
of the House of Delegates ... begun . . . the Third day of May . . . One thousand 
aie seven hundred and eighty four. Richmond: Printed . . . 1828, page 13.) 
— MEETING HOUSE FOR QUAKERS IN SURRY COUNTY — “To the Majes- 
lack- trates or Justices of the Peace for the County of Surry Samll Cornwell humbly sheweth 
— that whereas your petitioner having built a house in the Lower Parish of this County 
the att a place Cal’d Billisons feild Your petitioner In behalf of the People Called Quakers 
the humbly prays the aforesaid house may be recorded for a publick meeting house for 
born the said People, etc. Samuell Cornwell.” “Att a Court held at Southwark for the 
| the County of Surry March ye 18th. 1712. The above mentioned contents ordered to be 
‘hen recorded and is recorded by Jno Allen, Cl Cura.” (Surry County records, Volume 
al of 1709-15, Deeds etc. No. 5, page 136.) 
le in FERRY FROM GRAYS CREEK TO JAMESTOWN — Bond of William Foster, 
dated March 20, 1710/11 having “this day Obtained an Order or a Lycence from this 
und [Surry] Court for ye keeping a Ferry at the Mouth of Gray's Creek over James River 
obell to James Town”; sureties Nicholas Smith and William Thomas (Surry County records, 


bear- Volume 1709-15, Deeds etc. No. 5, page 136). 
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QUERIES 


HENRICOPOLIS — The undersigned would like to communicate with anyone who 
knows of an authentic documentary record of the use of the name Henricopolis (as 
applied to the historic Henrico settlement of 1611 at Farrar’s Island) prior to its pub- 
lished use by Bishop Meade in 1854-57. He is particularly desirous of securing a 
record of the use of the name Henricopolis in any primary historical source of the 
seventeenth century. This query is prompted by a desire to prove or disprove his belief 
that this name was never applied to the Henrico settlement in colonial times, but is 
a modern invention, coined not earlier than the nineteenth century. — Address: 


George Carrington Mason, P. O. Box 720, Newport News, Virginia. 


ARRINGTON-HARRIS-JONES-AND OTHER FAMILIES — Wanted names of 
forefathers of the following: Mary (Polly) Arrington, b. in Cumberland Co.; d. 1856 
Franklin Co. and m. Jesse Anderson (Will Franklin Co. 1860).— Rev. Samuel Har- 
tis (b. Hanover Co. 1724; d. Pitts. Co. 1799) and wife Lucy Camp. — Thos. Jones 
(Will 1787 Pitts. Co.) and wife Mary Brooks of Amelia. — Rebeccah Edwards Jones 
who m. Thos. Brooks Jones, son of above, in Chesterfield Co. June 1786. — Wm. 
Cook (Will Surry Co. 1740). Whom did he marry?. — Lucy Davis, m. John Hod- 
nett (d. 1807) Pitts. Co. 1792 and later m. a Woodson. — David Ellington of Amelia 
Co. (father of Martha, wife of Capt. Joseph Motley, whose will rec. Pitts. Co. 1804). 
— Abraham Forrest, Amelia Co. (father of Eliz. Forrest, wife of Joseph Motley, Sr.; 
will pro. 1777 Amelia Co.). -- Mary Hodges, m. Daniel Grubb 1757, Goochland Co. 
— Mary McGeehee (wife of Ayers Hodnett), d. in Pitts. Co. 1817; sister of Wm. 
McGeehee of Baldwin Co., Ga.— John Nuckols (b. 1793 Buckingham Co.), m. 
Brinthe Grubb, Pitts. Co. 1826.— Philip Pendleton (father of James P. and Eliz., 
who m. David Motley Pitts. Co. 1785).— Mary Jane Pulliam, m. Capt. Wm. Jen- 
nings (b. 1676 England, d. 1775 Hanover Co.) 1724 Hanover Co. — Christopher 
Robertson, d. 1833 Pitts Co.; m. Mildred (Milly) Thomson (dau. of Samuel Jr. and 
Anne [Jennings] Thomson of Amelia Co.). — Geo. K. Smith (d. 1846 Pitts Co.) and 
wife Susan who d. 1851. — Francis Moor Petty, of Charlotte Co., m. Mary . . . (Will 
1816 Halifax Co.) Who did his sons Davis and Garton marry) List Davis's children 
Joseph Towler, b. Sept. 15, 1743; d. 1819 in Pitts Co. What was the family name of 
his wife, Frances (uu... )? — Mary Younger, b. 1760; m. Jesse Grubb 1781 Gooch- 
land Co. — Eliz. Linthicum, m. Absolom Towler 1825 Pitts. Co. — Ignatius Wilson, 
m. Eleanor (.......0..0.. ) in Pitts Co. prior to 1800. Address: Mrs. R. M. Anderson, Cedar 
Grove, North Carolina. 


JONES FAMILY — Wanted parentage of Thomas Jones (m. Mary Brooks, May 12, 
1763), owned land in Amelia Co. before removing to Pittsylvania Co., where his will 
was recorded Jan. 1787; issue: Ann Iverson Jones (m. Jonathan Seis Dawson); 
Thomas Brooks Jones (m. in Chesterfield Co., June 1786, Rebeccah Edwards Jones, 
b. 1761), Mary Brooks Jones, and Emanuel Jones. Address: Mrs. Woodruth N. 
Towler, Route 4, Chatham, Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The History and Present State of Virginia, by Rosert Bevertey. Edited with an 
Introduction by Louts B. Wricur. Published for The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1947. xxxv, 366 pages; with original engraved title page 
and fifteen plates. 


This is the fourth volume of a series of historical works relating to Virginia which 
have been sponsored by Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. The first three vol- 
umes were edited by the late Dr. Hunter Dickinson Farish as Director of the Re- 
search Department of the Restoration. The present work bears in the imprint “Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by the University of 
North Carolina Press”; this is the first of the publications of the series supervised by 
the Institute and also the first printed by the University of North Carolina Press. In 
a continuation of its highly commendable ideal of fostering and supporting the publi- 
cation of out-of-print histories and journals, and original contributions relating to Vir- 
ginia history, the Institute selected for reprinting, at this time, the 1705 edition of 
Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Louis B. Wright, of the Henry E. Huntington Library, so favorably and prominently 
known for his studies on the intellectual life of 17th and 18th century Virginia. 

In reviewing the reprint of such an important work it may be helpful to glance at 
the reprint editions of the few comprehensive writings of recognized and established 
authorities concerning Virginia, originating before 1816, the year in which the fourth 
volume of Burk’s History came from the press. With such a survey before us, we can 
more readily discern the excellencies and shortcomings of this new edition of Bever- 
ley’s History and Present State of Virginia. We shall omit Thomas Harriot and begin 
with John Smith, because his writings concern the Virginia of present boundaries. 

For two centuries following the settlement at Jamestown, the narratives of John 
Smith were of course known in Virginia, but they could have had no wide distribu- 
tion and circulation. At least, the inventories of early private libraries seldom include 
a title by Smith. Certain writings were in Purchas, Churchill, and Pinkerton, but 
it was not until 1819 that the first reprint of the General History of Virginia and the 
True Travels was attempted. This was from the Franklin Press (W. W. Gray) in 
Richmond, in two volumes, edited by the Rev. John Holt Rice. This became the 
one easily available edition in Virginian, and in most American, libraries; it is a re- 
print without an introduction, or factual and critical notes, and lacks an index. 

Not until 1884 was there another edition of the General History published, this 
time in Birmingham, England, edited by Edward Arber, as a number of the English 
Scholars Library, in two volumes; in this edition, besides the General History and 
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True Travels other writings of Smith were included; another issue of this from the 
same plates appeared in 1895; and another from the same plates, omitting Arber's 
Introduction, and in its place, one by Arthur Granville Bradley, with a revised bibli- 
ography, was issued in 1907, and this also with later imprint dates. Arber’s edition was 
well designed from a scholar’s point of view, including the most comprehensive notes 
on Smith’s life that had been collected up to that time, an excellent bibliography, and 
illustrative contemporary documents of significant import. The text was printed in a 
modern type, without straining at facsimile reproduction. The arrangement was with- 
out fault; a running heading amplified by the name of the author of the text on each 
page, with the date of the year in heavy type in the margin, and most desirable and 
practical of all other aids, page references are inserted in the margin and in the text 
to the corresponding pages with the same text in the original edition. There is an 
index but only of persons and places, not of other subjects; for example, the botanist, 
geologist, geographer, or economist finds inadequate help in it, and this deficiency is 
damaging to the usefulness of the edition. 

Aside from the index there is very much to commend in it, prepared as it was, by 
scholars, who carried on their investigation in libraries in England or Scotland. These 
scholars, with the exception of A. G. Bradley, who had lived in Virginia for twelve 
years, and who wrote only the introduction to the 1907 issue, were not familiar with 
Virginia places and subject matter and could not annotate with necessary fulness. 

There is no complete edition of Smith’s History such as we ought to have, with 
elaborate notes, so that the reader can identify present Virginia locations. Much pa- 
tient effort has been devoted to the study of the bibliographical details of the Smith 
publications by typographic and bibliographic experts examining copies in their own 
and in other libraries. The information acquired by such scholars is of extreme im- 
portance to every class of student, altho it has been developed to some extent from 
the exigencies of the rare book market. But what we need is an editor with botanical, 
geological, zoological, ecological, anthropological, economic training, or at least one 
with an appreciation of what those terms signify, who can actually voyage up the 
rivers and bays that John Smith traversed, identify his geographical names, and de- 
scribe the present sites as accurately as possible noting all changes in the terrain, some 
one who can make use in his published notes of the results of genealogical, archaeo- 
logical, botanical, geological and local history discoveries of the past sixty years of 
Alexander Brown, Kingsbury, W. F. Craven, Tyler, Stanard, C. M. Andrews, Bruce, 
Yonge, and a hundred others. This is a lifetime task for someone who can dedicate 
himself to it; as a part of this would be the editing of the relations of all those who 
were in Virginia the first thirty years. | am thinking of an edition of Smith in the ful- 
ness of Thwaites’ Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

After John Smith’s writings the next production of substantial merit and usefulness 
was Beverley’s History and Present State of Virginia, published in 1705, which we are 
only mentioning now in its chronological order; we will enlarge on it later. In 1724 
was published the Present State of Virginia by Hugh Jones, honestly written, with 
decided merit and value. There was a reprint of this, in elegant and close facsimile of 
type by Joseph Sabin in 1865, with no critical notes, and without index. This should 
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the be reprinted, and expanded to a volume of two or three times its size by appropriate 
apy annotation, and indexing, with suitable maps. 
=. Next in time and importance is the Present State of the College and Virginia, pub- 
“a lished in 1727, although written in 1697, by the joint effort of Henry Hartwell, James 
ill Blair and Edward Chilton. This has been handsomely printed under the sponsorship 
ai of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, and critically edited by the late Dr. Hunter 
‘th- D. Farish. 
ach Next comes William Stith’s History of the First Discovery and Settlement of Vir- 
and ginia, printed in Williamsburg in 1747. This was a strenuous and ambitious under- 
text taking for an author living in Virginia in the middle of the eighteenth century, unable 
an to examine books and public archives abroad, and who had to see his book through the 
nist, press in Williamsburg, which was without doubt inadequate for printing a volume of 
y is 331 pages. Stith was able only to bring his contemplated history through the first 

volume, and down to the year 1625. This was reprinted by Sabin, in his best style, 
. by " as near a facsimile of type, page by page, as possible, but with no critical or illustrative 
nese notes or index. The usefulness of Stith has been much increased by the elaborate 
elve index, prepared by the late Morgan Poitiaux Robinson. As with other early Virginia 
vith publications, the most detailed bibliographical description of the different editions, and 
, of their variations have been printed, all again of the greatest value as preliminary to 
vith the critical study of the text which has not been made. Stith’s text should be examined, 
pa: the sources checked and compared, and indeed a just estimation of the whole as a liter- 
nith ary and historical production in the light of discoveries and interpretations of the last 
own sixty years. 
im- Nothing appeared in print, of a general nature, until Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
rom written in 1781 and 1782, and issued in many editions. All students of Virginia history 
ical, are hoping in the new and comprehensive edition of all of Jefferson’s works, under 
one the editorship of Julian P. Boyd, that the Notes will be critically examined, anno- 
the tated to the full, with an elaborate index, the single volume being expanded so that it 
de may become a manual of past and present Virginia. It is a desideratum also that sep- 
ome arate copies of the expanded Notes be offered for sale, so that individuals, schools, and 
aeo- small libraries may acquire the expanded Notes without having to purchase a complete 
s of set of the Works, expensive as it is bound to be. 
am We next come to Burk’s History of Virginia, in four volumes, the last volume having 
cate been printed in 1816. There has been some suggestion but no actual effort to reprint 
who Burk. Deficient as it is in some respects, we must remember that it was written at a 
ful- time when many of the pre-revolutionary and revolutionary participants were still 

living, and whose experiences were known to Burk, and to his editorial successors, 
ness Jones and Girardin. A new edition, at a reasonable price is essential. The purchase 
> are of a complete set of the four volumes in good condition is almost impossible today. 
7: Especial attention should be paid to volume four, written by Skelton Jones and Louis 
with Hue Girardin, under Jefferson’s general direction, and covering the political and mili- 
le of tary affairs of the Revolution in Virginia. Indeed a reprint of this volume, without 
ould the other three, would be most useful. 
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We have offered this sketch of the few important historical and descriptive works 
on Virginia written before 1816, in order to emphasize the view that up to this time, 
no one of them has been edited with that thoroughness which they deserve, in anno- 
tated issues that incorporate the discoveries of archaeologists, scientists and historians 
in recent years. We were therefore expecting in this edition of Beverley something 
as complete as modern research could make it, especially with such an accomplished 
editor as Dr. Wright, whose achievement as author of the First Gentlemen of Virginia, 
and as interpreter of The Secret Diary of William Byrd, every reader of Virginia his- 
tory recognizes with deep gratitude. We regret that with its excellencies, it has defi- 
ciencies that will weaken its use by serious students. Very wisely the editor did not 
attempt to imitate in facsimile the type and format of the original. There is no his- 
torical significance to be gained in having every word in a line, and every line on a 
page coincide in position with the same words and lines of the original edition. What- 
ever changes have been made in this respect, are entirely permissible, because they 
affect in no way the interpretation and meaning of the text; and indeed the editor 
might have gone one step further, and followed the current rules for capitalization, 
and not retained the forms used in the original. The page numbers of the original 
might have been inserted on the margins, following Arber’s plan in Smith’s works, and 
the method used by legal editors in reprinting first editions of standard reports; in this 
way the reader has the advantage of consulting his references to the first edition, with- 
out turning to the insufficient index. The long table of contents, a most complete 
analysis of the book, should have been in type of smaller size than the main text. The 
location of the notes in the back, instead of being at the bottom of the pages is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, because the changes in the text between the 1705 and 1722 editions 
should have been incorporated in such footnotes. This might not have been practical 
for every change, but should have been done as comprehensively as possible. We 
would then have had the 1705 and 1722 editions before us on each page. It was a 
wise decision for the editor to select the 1705 edition for reprinting instead of the 1722 
edition, but the two might have been combined as indicated by the proper use of 
footnotes. The editor has made a faithful transcript of the text and both printer and 
proofreader have cooperated with him to perfection. Those who wish to quote from 
this text may feel confident that it is accurate. 

Why did Beverley issue a second edition? Because the book had been a good seller 
of its kind, and the author had undoubtedly received praise for it. Having been printed 
in 1705, the edition, certainly not under five hundred, or probably one thousand 
copies, had been exhausted by 1720. With the demand for a new edition the author 
had an opportunity to revise it, and bring it up to date. With praiseworthy considera- 
tion, he modified some of his aspersions on political enemies. The encroachment of 
the French in America upon what was considered English territory, the translated 
accounts of the French travellers, the writings of Archdale, Lawson and others all sig- 
nified a growing interest in the colonies. Primarily, it was therefore not that Beverley 
wished to retract his reflections on his enemies that originated the second edition, but 
because the English book trade demanded it. At this point, let us consider the reprint 
of the second edition, with introduction by Charles Campbell, in 1855. Dr. Wright's 
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tks conjecture that Charles Campbell selected the 1722 edition, instead of 1705 for re- 
me, publication, because he had “a mid-Victorian feeling for decorum,” must be revised. 
no- In the Charles Campbell papers in William and Mary College Library, which Dr. 
ans Wright did not have an opportunity to consult, there is a letter of Campbell to J. W. 
ing Randolph, publisher of Richmond, March 28, 1854, which explains his connection 
hed with the reprint of 1855. It is clear that it was the plan of Randolph, and not of Camp- 
nia, bell, to reprint. Campbell says, “I was not before aware, that you had any wish for 
his- me to be an editor, and it is quite out of my power to occupy that position. . . . I am 
lefi- willing that you should say in the title page ‘with an introduction by Charles Camp- 
not bell.’” Except to write the Introduction, Campbell had no other connection with that 
his- edition, the publisher's office staff attending to the duties of editing, in which some 
na liberties were taken with the text. The publisher, J. W. Randolph, would naturally 
hat- select the second or revised edition because that would have the author’s corrections; 
hey may we not presume also that he owned a copy of the 1722, and not the 1705 edition, 
itor which he could turn over to his typesetter. 
ion, Of the miscellaneous English works printed about Virginia from the time of John 
inal Smith to Beverley in 1705, including sermons, relations, histories, documents and 
and proclamations, no French translations were published except of Beverley. How note- 
this worthy it is then that four issues of Beverley came from the French press between 
ith- 1707 and 1718. The reason is clear. The book was a good one, written without ex- 
lete aggeration, by a native, from personal experience, with an evident purpose to be accu- 
The rate in all his remarks. Recalling the expense and the many difficulties attending the 
dis- settlement of the French refugees at Manakin, it is not likely that Beverley would 
ions have engaged in French translations in order to foster emigration of French to Vir- 
ical ginia. As Dr. Wright points out, there is no evidence of it. England and France were 
We commercial rivals both in Europe and America, and were almost continuously at war. 
as a The French reading public, and that included churchmen, politicians, scientists and 
722 officials, were familiar with what had been published about America by their own 
2 of countrymen, the missionaries, travelers, tradesmen and representatives of the govern- 
and ment. They were eager for English books on America. The French booksellers dis- 
rom cerned the demand for light on the English colonies, and when Beverley’s book was 

distributed, they did not hesitate to pirate and market it. Virginia, of undefined west- 
sjler er boundary, was the leading colony of their enemy, and it behooved the French 
ated traders and public men to learn all they could about it. In confirmation of this view 
and is the letter from the Board of Trade to the Governor of Virginia 29 June 1704, read 
thor in the Virginia Council 15 Dec. 1704, and to be found in the Executive Journals of the 
lera- Council, 1699-1705, pages 412, 413, which informs the Council that intelligence had 
t of been had in France of the state of plantations by letters from private persons to their 
ated correspondents in England taken on board ships coming from plantations and carried 
sig into France, and the Board wished to caution merchants, planters and others in giving 
ley any account by letters of the public state and condition of Virginia, and masters of 
but ships were ordered to sink letters in a bag with weight when captured. Not long 
rint after the date of this letter, Beverley’s book came from the press, and being translated 
zht’s into French, ran through four issues. So far as we know the Board of Trade did not 

try to prevent the distribution of the English edition. 
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The editor has divided the notes into two groups and placed both before the Index; 
the first group relates to the Introduction, and the second group to the text. In gen- 
eral, the notes are too brief. There was a need to correct Beverley’s errors of fact in his 
historical statements, but it was not expected of Dr. Wright to re-interpret the author's 
opinions of political issues in his notes, and this he has, with good judgment, avoided. 
The note about the illustrations is too brief, although there are some remarks upon 
them in the Introduction; an abstract of information from the three writers referred 
to would have been most welcome. The books which Beverley consulted, probably 
in London, while he was there in 1703 and 1704, and from which he quotes, are accu- 
rately noted. The dates of the service of governors Sir John Harvey, Bennett, Digges, 
and Samuel Mathews should more nearly conform to the information gathered by 
Mabel Clare Weaks, and printed in Virginia Historical Portraiture, pages 467-517, as 
accurate a list of all the colonial governors as this reviewer knows. Harvey, arrested for 
treason 28 April 1635, was sent to England, and landed in Virginia on his return 18 
January 1637, and he was governor certainly until 29 October 1639, when he signed 
a certificate as governor; a letter in January 1640, from Charles I to the Governor and 
Council shows Harvey no longer governor. Sir Francis Wyatt was commissioned gov- 
ernor 11 January 1639, and arrived about November, 1639, remaining until Febru- 
ary, 1642. Sir William Berkeley was commissioned Governor 9 August 1641, and 
assumed the governorship in February 1642; Richard Bennett 30 April, 1652 to 30 
March 1655; Edward Digges from 31 March 1655 to December 1656, and Samuel 
Mathews December 1656 to January 1660. 

What every reader would like to have is more detailed knowledge about Beverley 
himself. It is true in the Introduction the editor has stressed some of the highlights 


of Beverley’s career in which he has utilized his essay recently printed in the William | 


and Mary Quarterly; but a chronological summary of Robert Beverley the first, and 
of Robert Beverley, the historian, gathered from Dr. Stanard’s data, Mr. Fairfax Har- 
rison’s biography, and the editor's own extensive researches would have made a most 
useful section in an Appendix; to this also might have been added the letter of Bev- 
erley to David Gwyn 12 Feb. 1704, with the “narrative,” and the letter to Blackbourn 
12 Feb. 1704, all printed in the Executive Journals of the Council; also the complete 
Preface to the 1722 edition, the Introduction by Charles Campbell to the 1722 edition 
reprinted in 1855, and the Dedication to Alexander Spotswood in the Abridgment of 
the Laws, published a short time before Beverley’s death. In another section of an 
Appendix might have been affixed the full titles of all the seven issues before the 
present one, with full bibliographical description of each. 

Dr. Wright offers the interesting theory that Beverley may have been the author 
of the anonymous Essay upon the Government of the English Plantations on the Con- 
tinent of America . . . by an American, and published in 1701 by Richard Parker, the 
same bookseller who brought out The History and Present State of Virginia in 1705. 
In the discussion of the authorship of the Essay, let us notice how much the views of 
Beverley on the transportation of malefactors as expressed on page 52 of Book 4 of 
the 1705 edition, and page 249 of the 1722 edition, differ from the opinions of the 
author of the Essay on pages 45 to 47 of Dr. Wright's edition of that Essay. 
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ex, In the midst of so much that is surmised by the editor, there is an occasional inci- 
oir dental remark which needs elucidation. Dr. Wright refers to the Present State of 
his Virginia by Hartwell, Blair and Chilton, written in 1697, gathering dust in the ar- 
or’s chives of the Board of Trade, until someone in 1727 thought of printing it. This was 
ed. not an accidental printing. Whe was that someone? Was it not Francis Nicholson, 
on then in very bad health, living in London, on leave from duty as Governor of South 
red Carolina. Having the curiosity to see the documents in the Board’s archives, relating 
bly to his first administration, and that of Andros thirty years before, he came across this 
cu- Present State of Virginia in manuscript, of which James Blair was one of the authors, 
BES, and which, instead of being filled with abuse of himself as might be expected, praised 

by him. The bitterness engendered in the quarrel with Blair and Fouace, both living 
, as in 1727, had never died out. As a last rasp of these two gentlemen before he died, it 
for is the reviewer's opinion that Nicholson printed the Present State by Hartwell, Blair 
18 and Chilton; to add to their irritation he also published the Papers relating to an Afp- 
ned davit made by His Reverence James Blair, Clerk, pretended President of William and 
and Mary College, and supposed Commissary to the Bishop of London in Virginia, against 
30v- Francis Nicholson, Esq., Governour of the said Province wherein the Reverence’s 
ru- great respect to Government . . . in several original Letters under his own Hand, 
and some whereof are here published and more God willing shall hereafter; Printed in 
30 the year 1727. Nicholson’s last appearance before the Board of Trade in London was 
uel on 28 November, 1727. On 10 July 1728, Governor Gooch in Virginia writes to his 
brother, “Now that Col. Nicholson is dead, I hope all things will be made easie and 
rley settled for the advantage of the College.” Nicholson must have died between 28 
zhts November 1727, and the middle of May, 1728, the approximate date of a ship sailing 
iam with news that Gooch could write about on 10 July 1728. The Present State by Hart- 
and well, Blair and Chilton was a confidential document submitted to the Board, and in- 
Tar- cluded an attack on Governor Andros. It was clearly not intended for publication. 
nost It specializes on the manner of government. There is significant omission of the sub- 
3ev- ject of printing, of slavery, and of indentured servants, and by the way, there is not a 
umn word on the subject of printing in either edition of Beverley. The lack of towns is 
lete deplored by the authors, as in all other accounts of early Virginia, showing a lament- 
tion able misunderstanding of the effect of topographical features upon the dispersion of 
t of population. The choice nugget to cause a smile on Nicholson’s face was the observa- 
an tion that there was little help for improvement in Virginia “except they should come 
the to have a governor in whom they have a most mighty confidence that he acts for the 
public good; which was the case in Governor Nicholson’s time,” and also he is referred 
thor to as “their good governor who had been the greatest encourager in that country of 
Jon- this design (the college) on which he has laid out 350 1. of his own money.” 
the Immediately preceding the Index four pages are devoted to a list of principal changes 
705: made in the edition of 1722. We have referred to this before, regretting that the cor- 
s of rections, omissions, and interpolations were not indicated in full on the bottom of the 
4 of appropriate page as a footnote, in order to have a practical reprint of the 1722 edition. 
the One of the chief omissions in the 1722 edition, the reason for which is clear, is the 
census list, anno 1703, a highly valuable summary for that date; Wright prints this on 
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page 253, but in his list of “Principal Changes” no reference is made to this omission 
in the 1722 edition. 

The Index is a sad disappointment. It is almost useless, because inconsistent. The 
scientist wishes to consult Beverley, because he mentions certain plants, minerals, 
animals, crops, food and other objects as they were observed in Virginia only one 
hundred years after it was settled, when still in a somewhat primitive state; but the 
Index shows no entry, for example, under Jamestown weed, rattlesnake root, moccasin 
flower, honey, tulip tree, poplar, cortex peruviana, potatoes, herring, crabs, weirs, 
bread, pone, redbuds, sassafras, beer, wooden ware, shoes, coal, grapes, cranberries, 
mulberries, all mentioned in the text, and for many other subjects, equally important. 
Why should one entry be given for Accomack, page 81, and none for the same on 
page 232? Why omit Matchopungo, Occahanock, Pungoteague, Chiconessex and 
others on page 232; why no entry for Poquoson, Mobjack Bay, Eastern Shore, Poco- 
moke, Wicomoco on page 244? Not one of the twenty-five counties, or of the forty- 
nine parishes on page 253, with most valuable data is in the Index. 

Dr. Wright expresses profound admiration for the clear and unadorned style of 
Beverley, and wonders why historians of American literature have so seldom even 
mentioned him; the tide has now turned and he is receiving more attention, partly due 
to Dr. Wright’s studies. The explanation of the neglect cannot be laid altogether 
upon the scarcity of the book in American libraries, but certainly, to some degree, to 
the belief that prevailed for so many years, that no native literary production of genu- 
ine merit, emanated from the South. In a prose style, marked, with only few excep- 
tions, by the utmost simplicity and frankness, Beverley exemplifies the influence of 
the talented authors of the late decades of the seventeenth and of the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries in England, who had emerged from the too diffuse, involved 
and verbose sentences typified in the prose of Milton and Boyle. Beverley’s contem- 
plation in the Preface on the subject of truth and method of expressing it recalls the 
paragraph on Goddess Truth, in Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer, the same phrase, 
“the intrinsic value,” being used by both writers. With a native desire and aptitude 
for forthright expression, it was easy for Beverley to harmonize with the tendency 
of the prose style of his day. He may have known of the instructions of the Royal 
Society to their correspondents that they were to express, in their communications, 
their discoveries and opinions in the clearest manner, without the embellishment of 
splendid phrases, or the iniquity of interminable sentences. Hear what Thomas Sprat, 
later Bishop of Rochester, has to say on this subject in his History of the Royal So- 
ciety: “There is one thing more about which the Society has been most solicitous; and 
that is the manner of their discourse: which unless they had been very watchful to keep 
in due temper, the whole spirit and vigour of their design had been soon eaten out by 
the luxury and redundance of speech. The ill effects of this superfluity of talking 
have already overwhelmed most other parts and professions; . . . they have therefore 
been most rigorous in putting in execution the only remedy that can be found for this 
extravagance, and that has been, a constant resolution to reject all the amplifications, 
digressions, and swellings of style; to return back to the primitive purity, and short- 
ness, when men delivered so many things, almost in an equal number of words. They 
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have exacted from all their members a close, naked, natural way of speaking; positive 
expressions; Clear senses; a native easiness; bringing all things as near the mathematical 
The plainness as they can; and preferring the language of artizans, countrymen and mer- 

chants before that of wits or scholars.” Whether or not Beverley ever heard of this 
als, effort of the Royal Society to improve prose style, his History and Present State of 
yo Virginia illustrates the principles as expressed by Sprat, to perfection. Once in a 


sion 


a while he breaks out of the strait jacket of mathematical simplicity and regales the 
Kis reader with the following, a choice description of the happy, natural, mode of living 
pe in his native land: “If people will be persuaded to be temperate, and take due care 
_— of themselves, I believe it as healthy a country, as any under heaven: but the extraor- 
= dinary pleasantness of the weather, and the goodness of the fruit, lead people into 
few many temptations. The clearness and brightness of the sky, add new vigour to their 
and spirits, and perfectly remove all splenetick and sullen thoughts. Here all their senses 
pe are entertained with an endless succession of native pleasures. Their eyes are rav- 
= ished with the beauties of naked nature. Their ears are serenaded with the perpetual 
murmur of brooks, and the thorowbase which the wind plays, when it wantons through 
of the trees; the merry birds too, join their pleasing notes to this rural consort, especially 
ven the mockbirds, who love society so well, that whenever they see mankind, they will 
due perch upon a twigg very near them, and sing the sweetest wild airs in the world: but 
ther what is most remarkable in these melodious animals, they will frequently fly at small 
» to distances before a traveller, warbling out their notes several miles on end, and by their 
aan! musick, make a man forget the fatigues of his journey. Their (the inhabitants) taste 
cep” is regaled with the most delicious fruits, which without art, they have in great variety 
> of and perfection. And then their smell is refreshed with an eternal fragrancy of flowers 
the and sweets, with which nature perfumes and adorns the woods almost the whole year 
ved round.” (page 298.) 
‘a Since there has been no reprint of either edition of Beverley since 1855, this reprint 
. ' will perform a needed and useful service in allowing individuals and libraries to acquire 
a a text, faithfully and accurately reproduced, and which for many readers will answer 


. most practical purposes. Those who wish to have it in order to read as a mere literary 
— production of a native colonial Virginian, can have their desire fulfilled; but for the 


oyal working scholar, a specialist in any phase of Virginia history, it will not be sufficient. 
a In the future planning by the Council of Historians for the Institute of Early Ameri- 
, can Culture and History, and for Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., would it not be 
pe well to weigh carefully whether they should support a popular or semi-popular edition 
a of a Virginia historical classic, or design their generous endowment for promoting a 


definitive edition, the coordinated result of all previous historical workers, one that 
a. would stand for all purposes, those of the general reader and those of the scholar? Or 


es there might be weighed the publication of a cheap edition, with a page or two of 
“ > Introduction and Biography in inexpensive binding, to sell for about a dollar to public 
| this schools in Virginia and elsewhere, and for the casual reader; and at the same time also 

a definitive edition, prepared at whatever cost may be necessary, and with no haste to 
= get the volume or volumes off the press. The issue of one should not preclude the 
ey other. In this connection it should be remembered that a full definitive edition of a 
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great work, equipped with all the suitable editorial apparatus, such as complete notes, 
textual variations, maps, illustrations, biographies, illustrative contemporary docu- 
ments, Appendix and Index may be used just as happily by the merest novice as 
by the experienced scholar. The reader can omit what he does not seek, if the detail 
is too abundant; it is all there for him to take or leave as he wishes. 


Williamsburg, Virginia. E. G. Swem 


History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. By Crarence §, 
BricHaM. American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 1947. 2 vols. $15.00. 


No student of any aspect of our local or national history prior to 1821 can proceed 
far in his research without consulting Brigham’s bibliography for the location of extant 
newspaper files covering the area and period of his study. This has been true since 
1928. In that year, with the publication of “Part XVIII: Virginia-West Virginia,” in 
the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Dr. Brigham completed the 
preliminary period (fifteen years) of his work on this monumental compilation. 

Even in its tentative form, scattered through eighteen volumes of the Proceedings, 
the work was far more than a mere checklist of extant files. It included a scholarly 
historical account of each of the more than two thousand newspapers published before 
1821, together with exact dates of changes of titles and names of publishers. In the 
prosecution of the work, the custodian of the great national collection at Worcester 
has profoundly influenced the historical scholarship of our times. The editors of the 
Union List of Newspapers, published in 1937, began that work with the year 1821. 
Lester J. Cappon’s valuable bibliography of Virginia newspapers begins in the same 
year, and for the same reason. Historians of this generation have been encouraged 
to undertake the re-writing of our history, and librarians have been spurred to the 
eleventh-hour task of salvaging the remains of the most important printed source of 
our history. 

The new form of the bibliography, in two beautifully printed volumes, represents 
twenty additional years of devoted labor. The result fulfills the highest expectations of 
the many who have waited for it. The accuracy is meticulous. Librarians who find 
discrepancies between their own catalogues and Mr. Brigham’s listings would do well 
to check the correctness of their catalogues. The errata sheet contains four entries. 
Readers who are irritated by the usual need for constant reference to key lists of li- 
braries will be delighted to find that no symbols are used in listing the files. 

As in the preliminary printing, the arrangement of the bibliography is alphabetical 
by state, city, and title. A brief introduction includes some interesting statistics on the 
longevity of early American newspapers and on the holdings of leading libraries. In 
addition to the index of titles, there is an index of printers; and great progress has been 
made since the earlier printing in identifying printers by their full names. The alpha- 
betical list of libraries is supplemented by a similar list of names and addresses of pri- 


vate owners. 
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Ty The Virginia section, with West Virginia, the last to be printed in the Proceedings, 
— shows relatively fewer changes than the sections which appeared soon after the project 
etail began in 1913. There are, however, a number of additions (156 main entries and 
cross references, as compared to 148); new files are included; old files are listed in 
af greater detail; names have been further identified; and individual newspaper histories 
have been elaborated. 
Virginians may cavil at the separate handling of West Virginia’s twenty-four titles 
— which weakens Virginia’s statistical showing, as compared with New York, Pennsyl- 
2S vania, and Massachusetts. Virginia, with 127 titles, holds fourth place to Massachu- 
setts’ 175. 
a: Other facts and figures give little consolation to Old Dominion pride. No Virginia 
otal newspaper appears in the honor list of those having continuity of publication for fifty 
anit years or more. This reviewer counts only thirty titles for which a Virginia library 
ineb can claim either a first or second place in its holdings. Of seven Virginia titles, no 
” in issue has been found. Where are the remaining 120? The American Antiquarian 
| the Society has 89; the Library of Congress has 75; Harvard has 54; the New York Public 
Library has 34; the Wisconsin Historical Society has 27; and the New York Historical 
ings, Society has 23. 
larly These figures constitute a challenge, not only to our libraries and historical societies, 
rms but to Virginians generally. Those who feel that Virginia’s accomplishments deserve 
ie a larger place in our national history would do well to make that possible by preserv- 
nite ing for future students or historians the written and printed records of our history. 
t the Among these records, newspapers are not the least. Douglas Freeman and Lawrence 
Sor. Wroth will be in hearty agreement (Henry Adams and John Cook Wyllie to the con- 
aaih trary notwithstanding) with the concluding statement of Mr. Brigham’s introduc- 
aged tion: “If all the printed sources of history for a certain century or decade had to be 
es destroyed save one, that which could be chosen with the greatest value to posterity 
ai would be a file of an important newspaper.” 
Francis L. BERKELEY, Jr. 
ents 
as of 
find Annapolis Houses, 1700-1775, by Derrinc Davis, A.L.D. Architectural Book Publish- 
well ing Co., Inc. Price $5.00. 
tries. 
if li- This book of Deering Davis is a companion piece to “Georgetown Houses” and 
“Alexandria Houses,” the three volumes being rather similar in the approach to and 
tical development of the subject of the older buildings in the respective communities. 
. the What should be said of the two previous volumes is applicable to this work on the 
a Annapolis structures, only this latter does not have the interest of “Alexandria Houses” 
sa and is not so well presented. 
pha- This trilogy lacks detail of the houses described. For instance, there is not a floor 
pie plan, dimension or large scale detail of a single Annapolis structure. In the written 
matter, too, opinions are expressed, in many cases, without references and we feel it 
fair to say of this publication that it is rather a guide book and not a reference work. 
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However, the old Annapolis houses are a very alluring and educational subject and 
anyone interested in such matters would wish to possess this little book, especially if 
they have the two former volumes. 

We find that Mr. Davis conjectures too liberally. It is often quite a difficult matter 
to present factual evidence of the authorship of many Colonial structures, even when 
there is much supporting legend pointing to the architect. There has been a recent 
tendency in writings on our Colonial buildings to proceed upon hypotheses in de- 
veloping claims for the authorships of various architectural works. Whole groups of 
buildings have been assigned to certain individuals on no better evidence than a cer- 
tain style and detail similarity. The author states on page 19 of his book that the true 
expert can accurately state with amazing exactness by whom and when a specific 
work was accomplished. He goes further and states there are a few, perhaps a half 
dozen in the whole world, who can accurately place a structure from physical evidence. 
Most of us who have spent many working years on the construction of new Georgian 
buildings and the restoration of old ones have to emphatically disagree with any such 
ideas, for we know that the same books of carpentry details could be used by many 
architects and achieve very similar results; also that an individual wood carver did 
not necessarily spend his whole life working for one man — his touch could be in 
various buildings. 

“Annapolis Houses” is largely an attempt to picture and describe the works and 
career of William Buckland, who climaxed his achievements with the beautiful and 
architecturally famous Hammond-Harwood House. Buckland is so deserving of praise 
that it is to be hoped that his connection with all the houses Mr. Davis suggests may 
in time be proved. The acquisition of the September, 1946, issue of the Maryland 
Historical Magazine is suggested to those interested in “Annapolis Houses,” for therein 
Mrs. Rosamond Randall Beirne contributes a splendid article on Buckland. In this 
article she states that three Annapolis buildings are proven Buckland creations, namely, 
the Hammond-Harwood House, the Brice House and Strawberry Hill, and she gives 
her sources of information. That tradition connects him with other houses in Annapo- 
lis Mrs. Beirne points out, but she does not fall into the error of positively crediting 
work to Buckland from design similarities. In fact she states that to date no evidence 
has been found to place the building of “Whitehall” in Buckland’s hands, and she 
correctly points out that this is now a considerably altered structure. 

Mr. Davis states that Buckland undoubtedly created “Whitehall,” but cites no sup- 
porting facts. Now the key to “Whitehall” is the brickwork which shows that the 
building originally rose one story above the ground on the Bay side and consisted of 
three rooms at this level, the center one or hall, rising to a much greater pitch than 
the two flanking ones. The brickwork enclosing these three rooms in line, and the 
basement under them which opened at grade on the land side, was typical Colonial 
work of Flemish bond, lined joints, rubbed and gauged arches and a minimum rubbed 
dressing of the corners and jambs consisting of a stretcher alternating with a header 
and closer, which has many Colonial counterparts, such as “Westover” in Virginia. 
It is a curious fact that these particular rubbed jambs and corners were many years 
ago painted with gray paint which recently still prevented these surfaces from show- 
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and ing in the bright red color originally intended. The first structure was therefore of 
lly if modest proportions and was Colonial. 

The brickwork at “Whitehall” now shows that the two flanking rooms were in- 
atter creased a story in height and, due to the fact that the central hall rose to a greater 
vhen height than the flanking rooms, outside brick stair enclosures were added for each of 
cent these unconnected second story chambers. This brickwork of the additions is totally 
1 de- different from the original masonry. The brickwork of the two wings at the ends of 
Ds of the hyphens is again unlike any other masonry in the present structure, there appar- 
| Cer- ently being a progressive digression away from a similarity to the original Colonial 
true walls. 
cific Here then at “Whitehall” there exists a mansion of many and profound changes 
half occurring over a period of time extending from about 1765 to well after the Revolu- 
nce, tionary Period, as evidenced by the brickwork. As this is a fact, it would seem that 
gian the indication by Mr. Davis that the portico was original with the first construction, 
such making it the “first temple form dwelling in America,” should be supported by some 
nany evidence which could be ascertained by an examination of the construction. With 

did such major changes it would be possible for the portico to have been added, as was 
e in done at “Sabine Hall” in Virginia. 

Mr. Davis is to be thanked for presenting this series of photographs of Annapolis 
and structures of the pre-Revolutionary period and it is to be hoped that this is to be a fore- 
and runner of a volume that will show these buildings in plan and in detail, for we are in 
raise thorough accord with the author that they are an invaluable inheritance; therefore 
may they should be preserved in book form in case some calamity befall one of them. 
land If you are going to Annapolis, you should take this book with you; if you are fond 
rein of the buildings of this period you should find much to interest you in the pictures 
“ and in the accompanying articles. inaneie A: Cea 
ely, 
ives 
ape 
ting A Description of Virginia House in Henrico County, near Richmond, Virginia, the 
nce home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, Together with an Account of 
she some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c therein with illustrations of the 

interior, and the exterior and the Surrounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia His- 
up- torical Society MCMXLVII. Price $17.50. (Orders should be addressed to the 
the Society.) 

1 of 

han Those who have dreams of wonderful beauty and exercise every energy in bring- 
the ing them to realization, thus embodying spiritual vision in substance comprehensible 
nial by all men, are the ones who should tell the story. 

bed In A Description of Virginia House, Alexander and Virginia Weddell tell us the 
der story of a dream and its realization. Every word of the story pulsates with their united 
nia. love of the dream and echoes their pure joy in bringing it to realization. As one reads 
sars the story he becomes partaker in the wonderful beauty that is Virginia House, and 
ow- feels the enduring spiritual meaning that lies in the heart of the material fabric which 
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is being described. Then, too, as one reads A Description . . . he can but feel grateful 
to the Weddells for thus picturing in words, each one indelibly bearing the seal of 
“sincerety and truth,” their beloved Virginia House. 

Erected 1926-1928 on historic ground immediately west of Richmond, Virginia 
House was constructed of materials which the Weddells had been fortunate enough 
to procure in England at the “Unreserved Demolition Sale” of Warwick Priory. The 
history of Warwick Priory, the interesting circumstances surrounding the acquisition 
and transporting of the materials from the demolished building to the United States 
are told, with a touch of inimitable humor, in the introductory chapter: “Of an Ancient 
Priory and its Western Avatar.” The two succeeding chapters, “Of Virginia House 
and its Setting” and “Of the Gardens and Pleasances,” minutely describe the exterior 
of Virginia House and the gardens which surround it. Then are we bidden to enter 
the house where The Great Hall, The Withdrawing Room, The Dining Room, The 
Gallery, The State Bedroom, The Library, The Master Bedrooms, are in succession 
opened to us. Not only are we shown the structural details of these wonderful apart- 
ments; but, their treasures in furniture, tapestry, pictures, books. Appendices: “I. Be- 
ing a list of Books in the Library of Virginia House to Which Special Reference Is 
Made”; “II. Being a list of Names of Colleagues and Friends Appearing on the 
Plaques Mentioned in the Chapter on the Dining Room,” and a “Plan of Virginia 
House and Pleasances,” conclude this altogether interesting and delightful volume. 

A Description of Virginia House, with its several illustrations of Warwick Priory, 
of exterior and interior views of Virginia House, its binding in fine morocco stamped 
in gold, with historically significant symbols, is a masterpiece of the book maker’s art 
and issues from the press of Whittet and Shepperson, Richmond, in a limited edition 
of 350, numbered and autographed copies, of which 100 copies are reserved. 

The Virginia Historical Society, under whose auspices the book has been published 
and to which goes all profit from sales, most cordially welcomes A Description of 
Virginia House. Only from the hearts and hands of Alexander and Virginia Weddell 
could we have had this description in such intimate fashion of Virginia House and 
its gardens (title to which is already in the Virginia Historical Society) and the inter- 


esting objects to be found in this really noble house. 
Crayton TorRRENCE. 


Frederick Parish, Virginia, 1744-1780, Its Churches, Chapels, Ministers and Vestries, 
by Everarp Kipper Meape. Published by Pifer Printing Company, Inc., Winches- 
ter, Virginia. Price $1.50. 


This history of the cclonial period of one of the notable parishes of Virginia is an 
admirable example of what can be done by a careful student to reconstruct from scat- 
tered items the story of a parish which has lost all its original early records. By long 
and painstaking search Mr. Meade has assembled and interpreted facts gleaned from 
fragments of old court records, early sketches, Journals of the General Assembly and 
elsewhere in such a way as not only to present a well-defined picture of a local parish, 
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but also to make it fit, as an essential component part, into the larger history of colo- 
nial movements of settlement and administration. 

The author treats the parish under the several headings of Early Vestries, first, sec- 
ond, and third; the church and chapel buildings, with a sketch of each one as far as 

ible; the ministers of the parish; and later division into new parishes; ending with 
a brief heading “The Parish and Religious Persecution,” and an appendix, invaluable 
from a student's point of view, containing a legislative record of Frederick Parish, or 
list of times in which the parish figured in legislative journals. The book is well docu- 
mented with notes and references. 

From the standpoint of the history of Virginia, a number of unusual conditions are 
shown in the establishment and development of Frederick Parish. It, and its sister 
parish of Augusta, in Augusta County, were born of the plan formulated by the co- 
lonial government in 1720 to undertake the settlement of the Shenandoah Valley as 
both defense and check against the increasing threat of the occupation of the Ohio 
River Valley by the French. In that year the first county to cross the mountains was 
formed when the new county of Spotsylvania was made to extend to the Shenandoah 
River. By reason of increase of population the county of Orange was formed in 1734, 
which included within its bounds the whole territory of the Shenandoah Valley, and 
westward to cover all the land “to the utmost bounds of Virginia.” This was the def- 
nite claim made by the General Assembly of Virginia to the territory granted to her 
by the king under the Charter of 1609; and was intended to give definite notice of 
her claims to the French colonial government. 

This was followed in 1738 by an Act of the General Assembly to divide the whole 
transmontane section into two counties. One of these, which they named Frederick 
County, was to be a relatively small county to include that territory only which the 
Privy Council in England might eventually decide to belong to Lord Fairfax as part 
of his proprietary of the Northern Neck. All the rest of the territory of Virginia west 
of the Blue Ridge was put into another county called Augusta. That the General 
Assembly guessed wrong about the success Lord Fairfax was to win in extending his 
boundaries is shown by the fact that the dividing line of the two counties had to be 
revised and a part of Augusta given to Frederick after the Privy Council had rendered 
its decision in the matter. It had previously been shown very clearly in eastern Vir- 
ginia that a county could not be satisfactorily administered if it were partly within 
and partly without the Northern Neck. 

The Act of 1738 creating the two new counties directed that neither should be or- 
ganized until there was a population sufficiently large to support the costs. By a fur- 
ther instruction the parish in each county should not be organized until the governor 
had been notified of the organization of the county government, and should send an 
order to the sheriff to hold an election for vestrymen of the new parish. In obedience 
to the law Frederick County was organized in 1743 and the vestrymen of its parish 
were elected in 1744. Augusta County and Parish were organized similarly, about 
two years later. 

It has been estimated that perhaps three-fourths of the population of Frederick 
County prior to the Revolution was German in nativity and language and belonged 
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to either the Lutheran Church or the German Reformed Church. There was also a 
strong group of Quakers in the northern section of the county, and a Presbyterian 
congregation, so that the families belonging to the Anglican or Established Church 
could hardly have amounted to much more than a fifth of the population. In Augusta 
County there were practically no Germans, or Quakers, but the very great majority 
of the population were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. In Frederick Parish, therefore, and 
also in Augusta Parish, the most striking factor in the history of the parish was that 
the Established Church was a minority group, and the great bulk of the population 
belonging to dissenting churches. 

It was necessary to have a parish and vestry in each county to perform the civil 
duties required of vestries in regard to the care of the poor, and protection of orphaned 
children, and the processioning of lands. In the first election in each parish there were 
not enough Anglican men of the proper calibre to make up a vestry, and dissenters, 
Germans and Quakers in Frederick, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in Augusta, were 
elected as members of the Vestry. And in each parish the rule was observed that the 
vestry did not erect church or chapel buildings except in those sections where a number 
of Anglican families had settled near enough to each other to justify holding services 
for them. It is also true that in each parish the first Anglican chapel which was built 
was erected by the gifts of devout churchmen, and not by tax money. 

It is, therefore, a matter of wider interest than merely a parish chronicle that we 
have the story of a parish which faced the unusual conditions surrounding the church 


in the Shenandoah Valley. G. MacLaren Brrpon 


Jefferson, War and Peace: 1776-1784, by Marte Kimpati. Coward-McCann, 1947. 
$6.00. 


In this book, Mrs. Kimball continues the biographical study of Jeiferson which she 
began in The Road to Glory four years ago, and carries him from the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, with which her previous volume ended, to his departure 
for Europe in 1784 to take up his duties as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Court of Louis XVI. During those eight years, he served in both the 
Continental Congress and the Virginia Assembly; fought for educational, social and 
economic reform, as a member of the latter body; served two difficult terms as gov- 
ernor of his state during a period of financial and military crisis; participated in the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Great Britain; and began work on his Notes on 
Virginia. During this period, he was closely associated with events in his home state, 
and therefore this book is also valuable as a history of Virginia during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Approximately half of War and Peace is devoted to Jefferson's service as governor 
of Virginia, an office he held from 1779 to 1781. This particular phase of his career 
led to calumnies by political enemies concerning his competence, will-power and 
courage that still becloud his reputation in certain quarters, but Mrs. Kimball cham- 
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pions him against all comers, past, present, and future. In contrast to the Federalist- 
inspired picture of a weak, supine “intellectual,” she has pictured a Jefferson struggling 
valiantly with the problems of a deflated currency, a Jefferson striving to build up 
Virginia’s depleted defenses in the face of invasion, a Jefferson conferring with his 
military leaders within sound of the battle line. It is her contention that the defense 
of Virginia against Arnold and Cornwallis failed because the executive power was so 
weak, thanks to the Virginia Constitution of 1776 which had created the office; that 
Jefferson lacked the constitutional force and authority which the crisis demanded. 
Furthermore, she has demonstrated that the diversion of Virginia troops and material 
to the fighting armies in the Jerseys and the Carolinas, while thoroughly justified by 
inter-colonial strategy, seriously weakened the state’s home defenses. 

However, she has not only attempted to exonerate her hero of the old charges of 
cowardice and apathy, but she also has sought to establish him as an able and resource- 
ful leader who, if he had been given a free hand by the Assembly, would have swept 
Arnold into the Chesapeake and stopped Cornwallis at the Carolina boundary. She 
has created such a paragon of leadership that the result bears little resemblance to the 
true Jefferson. In view of his great accomplishments in politics and the arts of peace, 
Mrs. Kimball might have restrained her enthusiastic endorsement of his war record 
without doing injustice to the man and his real achievements. 

Yet this partisan zeal does not impair the book’s value as a factual account of Jeffer- 
son’s career. The narrative is sustained throughout by thorough and careful documen- 
tation, with extensive quotations from all the pertinent contemporary documents. ‘This 
documentation gives the work a source-book quality and a flavor of authenticity that 
offsets its editorial bias. 

Next to her lengthy treatment of the governorship, Mrs. Kimball has concentrated 
major attention on the Notes on the State of Virginia, which Jefferson began after 
retirement from office in 1781. She has devoted a long 48-page chapter to his reasons 
for writing it, the methods by which he collected data for it, and a long Reader’s 
Digest style condensation of the work itself. Granting the importance of the Notes 
as a contribution to geographical-sociological knowledge and as an example of Jeffer- 
son’s literary and descriptive style, her treatment of it seems somewhat over-long and 
over-detailed. The most useful part of this chapter is that concerning Jefferson’s re- 
search methods and the sources from which he collected his statistical and zoological 
data. Much of this information was contributed by observant correspondents through- 
out the United States, one of whom was Archibald Cary who wrote the letter (dated 
Tuckahoe, Oct. 12, 1783), which the author does not identify and which is cited on 
pages 271-3 of the book. The original of this letter, which is in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, is definitely in the hand of Cary, who was the father-in-law of 
Thomas Mann Randolph (1740-1793), the master of Tuckahoe. 

Jefferson: War and Peace is a scholarly and painstakingly thorough biography, based 
on an intensive study of both standard sources and of others not previously exploited, 
such as the Steuben Papers in the New York Historical Society, which have been 
used to great advantage in the treatment of the military events in Virginia during the 
first months of 1781. The author has naturally used the important Jefferson material 
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in the Library of Congress and the Massachusetts Historical Society, and other impor- 
tant depositories of Jefferson manuscripts. Occasionally, the fruits of these labors are 
displayed in the form of lengthy quotations which could have been omitted or cast 
in the author’s own words. Also, the inclusion of quoted material which has not been 
completely deciphered (with the missing words indicated, viz: [illegible]) is some- 
times disconcerting and annoying. In general, though, Mrs. Kimball has succeeded 
in producing a detailed and complete narrative that gains more than it loses from her 
methods of documentation. Although it lacks the color and personal touches found 
in more “popular” biographies, although it fails as a well-rounded lifelike presentation 
of Jefferson’s personality, these deficiencies do not detract from its value as a factual 
account. It is to be hoped that her next volume, which will concern his life in France, 
will maintain the scholarly virtues revealed here and avoid the tendency to adulation. 


University of Virginia. ONE TE: SC, Tie 


The Way of the South, by Howarp W. Opum. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. vi, 350. $3.00. 


The South’s most distinguished sociologist presents in this book the conclusions of 
forty years of “study and empirical research” in the culture of the most self-conscious 
region in the United States. After a brief survey of the physical, economic, and racial 
backgrounds of the South, Dr. Odum analyzes southern culture, primarily as it has 
evolved in the years since the Civil War. He devotes the last section of the book to 
a consideration of how the southern way can be made to fit into the whole American 

attern. 
: The way of the South, Dr. Odum holds, was essentially the way of the rest of 
America until it was complicated by slavery and emancipation. It was, and is, a folk- 
way, rooted in the common American frontier heritage of individualism, Protestantism, 
ruralism, violence, and wastefulness. But whereas these traits have been modified in 
other parts of the nation by science, technology, and urbanism, in the South they have 
been intensified by the prevailing racial dichotomy. 

It is this biracial factor, says Dr. Odum, which makes the South distinct from other 
regions and is elemental to all other aspects of southern culture. “No South, no Negro 
—no Negro, no South.” 

It has been said that slavery solved the Negro problem. After Reconstruction the 
South was confronted with the task of “resolving” the problem that so far has proved 
to be insoluble in a free society. The presence of the Negro as a racial minority ap- 
proaching the numerical strength of the dominant white element constituted a threat 
to societal and biological survival. The folkways and state-ways of the South since the 
Civil War have been shaped to ward off this threat. 

The result has been the development and enforcement by the southern white of a 
double standard in all phases of life — a double standard rationalized and justified by 
the general assumption (which Dr. Odum categorically rejects) of the Negro's bio 
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logical inferiority. Democracy and equality of opportunity are parts of the southern 
creed — but for whites only. 

Dr. Odum finds many good, and sometimes beautiful, things in the South, but 
always the potential is greater than the actual. Bountifully endowed with optimum 
conditions of climate and soil, it has been wasteful of its natural resources. Sincere in 
its strong religious convictions, it has adopted one standard of morality as between 
whites, a lower standard as between white and Negro. Historically and potentially a 
reservoir of national leadership, its sensitiveness and sectionalism have raised up dema- 
gogues. Ardent in the cause of education, its folkways of race, sex, and religion have 
caused a dissipation of the moneys available for the purpose. 

Not only has the South’s “solution” of its major problem been costly to itself, in 
terms of money and of wasted resources, but it has created interracial tensions. The 
pattern of segregation, of caste and class, so foreign to the ideology of a democratic 
society, has provoked a constant and increasing criticism from other regions, with the 
consequent adoption by the South of a belligerent defensiveness. 

During the first third of the twentieth century, it looked, according to Dr. Odum, 
as though the terms “North” and “South” were no longer valid and that the South 
was at last taking its place dynamically in the nation on the same footing as other re- 
gions. This “genuinely realistic reintegration” of the South into the total American 
culture was due to the “extraordinary strides” made “in nearly all phases of its cul- 
ture and economy.” 

Then a revivification of the old sectional conflict and bitterness occurred. First, the 
depression and New Deal “caused the nation to rediscover the South as an example 
of backwardness and later of badness, and to undertake to remake it over night.” Later, 
the Second World War intensified the North-South conflict because of the national 
realization that the South’s racial segregation culture and laws were contrary to the 
ideology of a country fighting for global democracy. 

This recurrence of old attitudes, says Dr. Odum, was reinforced by another factor 
— “a new Negro of such force and vitality as to make compromise well-nigh impos- 
sible.” The new Negro, with his leaders and middle and upper classes already of re- 
spectable proportions, was minded to cast off his subservience to the white man and 
to join hands with the North against the South. Thus the South has been brought 
“to its greatest crisis and the nation again to one of its chief domestic problems since the 
Civil War.” 

The problem with which Dr. Odum is concerned is, How can the way of the South 
be brought into harmony with the way of the nation? It is, as he points out, a national 
as well as a regional problem, and one for which a reasonably adequate solution can 
be found only through inter-regional planning and cooperation and, above all, good 
will. Both the South and the nation have a two-fold task: the former to develop itself 
and to get along with the rest of the country; the latter to cooperate in that develop- 
ment and, in doing so, to enrich itself. 

His own rather pessimistic attitude is shown in the one specific suggestion he makes 
for solving the basic race question. Some form of “planned voluntary migration 
through which the Negro people may be more evenly distributed throughout all the 
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regions of the nation” must be attempted, he says, if there is to be racial peace. But 
the very suggestion of such a program indicates the complexity of the problem, for 
neither the South, the North, nor the Negro is ready to accept its implications. 

In recounting his story of the South, Dr. Odum does not burden his narrative with 
moral judgments. The South is as it is, he makes clear, because of all that it has been. 
He cannot escape the conclusion, however, “that the South’s attitudes and behavior 
on most levels are wrong, judged from any general, abstract principle of democracy 


and Americanism.” 
Dorotuy Dopp 


Florida State Library. 


The Withers Family of the County Lancaster, England, and of Stafford County Vir- 
Virginia, Establishing the Ancestry of Robert Edwin Withers III. Presented by 
Rosert Epwin Wiruers, Sr., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Genealogists Mrs. Kath- 
erine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. A. May Osler, Freelands, Fox- 
grove Road, Beckenham, Kent, England. 


This work opens with a letter from Mr. Robert Edwin Withers, Sr., to his grand- 
son, Robert Edward Withers, III. While this small Robert is of too tender years to 
appreciate the value of his grandfather as yet, in the days to come he will surely cherish 
the wise words of advice given him and will be proud of a long line of ancestors who 
have lived according to the best traditions. 

The Withers family is a history as well as a genealogy, for there are interesting as- 
counts of different members of the family, descriptions of their homes, as well as 
charming photographs of the same. 

It is evident from the first that Mrs. Gottschalk and Mrs. Osler have done a great 
amount of careful and thorough research, both in England and this country. 

The book is arranged in four parts—the Withers family in England, Withers 
Family in Stafford County, Virginia, James Withers of Stafford County and His De- 
scendants, and an Appendix which is divided into six sections. The English ancestry 
of the Wither or Withers family is traced from 1189 to William Withers the immigrant 
who came to Stafford county. There are four well arranged pedigree charts. In look- 
ing over Chart IV and reading the subsequent pages this reviewer recalled having seen 
several years ago, in a D.A.R. Magazine, a will of John Withers of Stafford county. 
This was the John who married Hannah Allen. On looking this up, I find that the 
record says that a descendant of John Withers had carried this copy of the will from 
Virginia to Kentucky and that it has been in possession of the family ever since. On 
taking it to Stafford Court House the Clerk stated that the will of John Withers was 
listed in the Index Book, with the date of the will, name of the testator and the name 
of the Clerk of the Court at that time. However, the will had been destroyed during 
the War Between the States. The date and names all corresponded with those on this 
copy. A typed copy with signed statement was left at the Court House. This will 
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names wife Hannah and the following children: sons John, James, William, George 
and Benjamin; daughters Elizabeth, Margaret, Nancy, Hannah; children of deceased 
daughter Mary, Ursaly Waller, Sarah Mountjoy; three sons of son John by his first 
wife, John, James and Peter, and a grandson William Allen White. The will was 
proved December 8, 1794. 

The Appendix takes up the records referred to in the early part of the book and they 
are gone into in considerable detail, which not only adds to the interest but to the value 
of the book to a researcher. Particularly interesting is the section devoted to the Cor- 
rection of Published Material, for one knows how hard it is to disprove the printed 
word. The deed referred to by Mrs. Gottschalk, that is taken from William and 
Mary Quarterly, gives the date as May 10, 1681, King William county. As King Wil- 
liam was not formed until 1702, perhaps William Claiborne’s Deed of Gift might 
have been in the lost records of King and Queen or New Kent. 

The allied families of Kent, Royall, Gwatkin, Gallaway, Alexander, Austin, Chinn, 
Thornton, Scott, Ball and Keene are briefly treated, as are other families by the name 
of Withers in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The illustrations are attractive and the charts and maps well executed. The book 
is attractively bound with unusually clear print. 

Mrs. Gottschalk has done a very worth while work on the Withers Family, and the 
book will be of much assistance to genealogists. 

Mr. Robert E. Withers, Sr., in having had this work prepared and published has 
laid, not only members of his family connection, but all students of Virginia genealogy 
under lasting debt of gratitude to him. 

Anne Houcu 


Chart of the Descendants of the Reverend James Keith (1696-1753) and his wife 
Mary Isham Randolph. Compiled by Mrs. R. N. Somerville, Cleveland, Mississippi 
(from whom copies of the Chart may be obtained). Price $10.00. 


We commend to all branches of the Keith family descending from the Reverend 
James Keith (1696-1753) and his wife Mary Isham Randolph, the chart of their 
descendants compiled by Mrs. R. N. Somerville, of Cleveland, Mississippi. 

The Reverend James Keith, a native of Peterhead, Scotland (and evidently of an 
ancient line of ancestry), a clergyman of the Established Church, was in Virginia as 
early as the year 1730 and was minister of Henrico Parish. He married Mary Isham 
Randolph, daughter of Thomas Randolph of “Tuckahoe,” Goochland County, and 
granddaughter of William Randolph I, of “Turkey Island,” Henrico County. After 
serving for a while in the colony of Virginia the Reverend Mr. Keith went to Mary- 
land, but in after years returned to Virginia and was minister of Hamilton Parish, 
Prince William, and later Fauquier County, where he served until his death. 
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Mrs. Somerville has traced the descendants of James and Mary Isham (Randolph) — 
Keith through sons and daughters through generation after generation. This “family — 
tree” appears to have had its origin in studies made many years ago by Mrs. Somer — 
ville’s mother, Mrs. Louise Douglas Keith Frazier, who started its compilation from — 
data contained in “Old letters and the old Keith Bible.” By her investigations Mrs, — 
Somerville has added greatly to her mother’s pioneering work in Keith genealogy; and — 
though she does not consider her present chart as a definitive piece of work, she has — 
given on this chart many lines that she has been able to work out so that her informa: — 
tion may be available to the numerous Keith descendants throughout the country, 

The chart has been well planned and the lines of descent given are easily traceable _ 
generation by generation. 

We trust that the reception given this chart may be such that Mrs. Somerville will 
feel encouraged to pursue her studies in Keith family history. 





